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PRESIDENT GALLAUDET’S RETIREMENT.* 


Ir was announced on Presentation Day at Gallaudet 
College that Dr. Gallaudet had determined to retire from 
the office of President of the Faculties of the College and 
the Kendall School next September. He had also offered 
his resignation as President of the Board of Directors, but 
this the Board had refused to accept. 

A recent contributor to the Allantic writes concerning 
the difficult and delicate art of “letting go.”’ While those 
who have been associated with President Gallaudet for 
many years are sad that they are to be deprived of his 
inspiring leadership and companionship, they congratulate 
him that after fifty-three years of devoted service he has 
the wisdom, the grace, and the heroism to “let go” of his 
own accord while his mental powers are still vigorous, while 
he is still young except in years, and while his Board of 
Directors and his many friends wish him to remain. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s career marks an important era in the 
education of the deaf, and it has been one of remarkable 
success in the highest and best sense of the word. As a 
young man he set out with a definite aim in view. It was 
not a selfish aim, but a purely altruistic one. That aim he 
has the rare happiness to have attained in the highest 
degree. 


*From the Volta Review, Washington, D. C, 
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Edward Miner Gallaudet was born at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, February 5, 1837. His father was Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, founder of the education of the deaf in America; 
his mother, Sophia Fowler, one of his father’s earliest pupils 
in the school for the deaf he established in Hartford. In 
his veins mingle the blood of doges of Venice, Huguenots 
of Rochelle, Scotchmen of Edinburgh, Puritans of Hartford. 
One curious in tracing the-heredity of individual and racial 
characteristics might discover in the ancestral doges his 
aptness to lead and fitness to govern; in the Huguenots 
his unswerving devotion to principle; in the Scotch his 
persistency of purpose; in the Puritans his firm belief in 
the righteousness of his cause and his readiness to deal hard 
blows when he feels called upon to fight. Very obvious are 
the personal characteristics of father and mother. He has 
his father’s intellectual power, gift of persuasion, and 
philanthropic spirit; his mother’s vigorous constitution, 
personal comeliness, practical sagacity, and radiant vitality. 

He was graduated from Trinity College at the age of 
nineteen, and even before his graduation began his life work 
as a teacher in the School for the Deaf at Hartford. His 
purpose, formed while still a student in college and never 
lost sight of, was to establish an institution in which the 
deaf might have equal opportunities with hearing youth 
for receiving the higher education. Up to that time nothing 
more than an elementary course of instruction had been 
possible for them except in rare instances; but high classes 
had recently been formed in the Hartford and New York 
schools, and his acquaintance with some bright young 
fellows in the Hartford high class confirmed him in the 
belief in the intellectual capacity of the deaf, which he had 
often heard expressed by his father, and of which he had 
evidence in his noble and highly cultivated deaf-mute 
mother. How that purpose should be accomplished he 
did not know; the only way that then seemed feasible to 
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him was to induce some philanthropic millionaire to endow 
the proposed college with the necessary means of support, 
and the desired millionaire did not appear. 

Eighteen months after he began teaching at Hartford 
the opportunity came through an invitation to establish 
a school for the deaf in Washington, D. C., for which, chiefly 
through the efforts of Amos Kendall, an act of incorporation 
had been obtained from Congress. The invitation was 
only to take charge of a small local school without equip- 
ment and without endowment, but he instantly saw in it 
the possibility of the future realization of his cherished 
purpose. He was well aware that the immediate task 
before him would be the building up of the primary schoul ; 
but he foresaw that when that task had been satisfactorily 
accomplished and the confidence of Congress had been fully 
gained, a golden opportunity would be afforded for seeking 
national aid for a national college for the higher education 
of the deaf. Seven years later the vision was no longer a 
dream. The College, afterwards named Gallaudet College, 
in honor of his father, was established by Congress with the 
power to confer degrees. Liberal appropriations were 
made for grounds, buildings, and support, and the work 
of the College all these years has justified his faith and 
courage. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s success in obtaining appropriations from 
Congress has always been a matter of surprise to those 
who know how dificult a task this usually is. For him it 
has not always been easy; he has met with rebuffs, disap- 
pointments, and delays; but sooner or later he has received 
what he asked for. This is partly due to the happy circum- 
stance that for many years influential men like Rufus P. 
Spalding and Thaddeus Stevens, James A. Garfield and 
Henry L. Dawes, who appreciated the college work, held 
commanding positions in the committee on appropriations; 
but it is chiefly due to Dr. Gallaudet’s own personality. 
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“Nobody comes before the committee who makes so favor- 
able an impression upon it as Dr. Gallaudet,” Mr. Garfield 
once remarked, and Mr. William E. Niblack, long a member 
of the committee and always a good friend of the College, 
saidonanotheroccasion: ‘Several times when Dr. Gallaudet 
wanted appropriations, while I very much desired his 
success, I felt that he had undertaken more than could be 
accomplished; but somehow, under the influence of that 
earnest zeal, that even temperament, and the strong 
arguments which have always characterized his efforts, 
before the close of the session he would get practically what 
he desired.” 

Trusting in the willingness of Congress to provide for 
the needs of the College by annual appropriations, President 
Gallaudet has never made special efforts to secure an 
endowment fund, but several years ago he persuaded 
Congress to establish a hundred free scholarships, which 
are the equivalent of a liberal endowment. 

Dr. Gallaudet has always been such a strenuous advocate 
of the ‘Combined System” that his efforts to promote the 
teaching of speech to the deaf have not received from 
adherents of the oral method the recognition they deserve. 
So long ago as 1867, the year in which the oral schools at 
Northampton and New York were begun, and when there 
was no articulation teaching anywhere else in America, 
he recommended to the Board of Directors of his Institution 
in his tenth annual report “that instruction in speech and 
lip-reading be entered upon at as early a day as possible; 
that all pupils be afforded opportunities of engaging in 
this until it plainly appears that success is unlikely to crown 
their efforts; that with those who evince facility in oral 
exercises instruction shall be continued during their entire 
residence in the Institution.” In the following year a 
Yonference of Principals was held in Washington on his 
invitation, and it was.chiefly through his persuasive argu- 
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ments that the heads of American schools were led to pass 
the resolution offered by him that “it is the duty of all insti- 
tutions for the education of the deaf to provide adequate 
means for imparting instruction in articulation and lip- 
reading.” In 1886 he was the author of the “California 
Resolutions,” one of which is incorporated in part in the 
constitution of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: “That earnest and 
persistent endeavors should be made in every school for 
the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the 
lips.”’ 

While Dr. Gallaudet has thus been a leading mover in 
the introduction of speech-teaching into American schools, 
he has never believed that the oral method was adapted to 
the needs of all the deaf, and has urged that the language 
of signs should have a recognized and honorable place in 
every school. 


In 1886, at the invitation of the British government, 
President Gallaudet appeared before the Royal Commission 
on the education of the deaf. His testimony is given in full 
in the report of the Commission and in “ Education of Deaf 
Children,” published by the Volta Bureau. 

Dr. Gallaudet is the author of a “Popular Manual of 


International Law,’’ widely used as a college text-book, 
and the “Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.” He has 
also contributed numerous articles to magazines and reviews 
and published many pamphlets, mostly relating to the 
education of the deaf. He has delivered frequent addresses 
on the same subject in the United States and Europe. 

In 1895 Yale University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, largely in recognition of the 
value of his work on international law, above mentioned. 
He had received the same degree many years before from 
Trinity College and Doctor of Philosophy from Columbian 
University. 
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In 1895, on the reorganization and incorporation of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, he was 
elected president, and at every subsequent meeting has 
been unanimously re-elected. 

While the welfare of the deaf has always been the object 
nearest to Dr. Gallaudet’s heart, he has not neglected his 
duties as a good citizen. He has been active in promoting 
civil-service reform; in educational matters as a trustee 
of George Washington University and Howard University; 
in religion as a trustee and elder in the Church of the 
Covenant and director and president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; in literature and science as a member 
of the Literary Society, the Historical Society, the Philo- 
sophical Society, and many other kindred organizations, 
in most of which he has been honored with election to the 
highest offices. Among his intimate friends have been 
the best men prominent in political and social life during 
his long residence in Washington. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s life has not been free from struggles, 
trials, and disappointments, but satisfaction and joy in his 
work have greatly predominated. The vision of his youth 
has been more than realized in the beautiful buildings and 
grounds at Kendall Green and the goodly company of deaf 
men and women who have gone out from their walls year 
after year to take places beside their hearing fellows in the 
higher fields of usefulness. The gratitude of those for whose 
welfare he has labored, the love of his associates, the appro- 
bation of the public, while they have never been the object 
of his efforts, have constantly attended them, and now, 
at the age of seventy-three, while the grasshopper is not 
yet a burden, desire does not fail, and the years when he 
shall say I have no pleasure in them seem not to draw nigh, 
he voluntarily and cheerfully “lets go,” resigning the 
power he has held so long and wielded so well into the 
hands of a young, vigorous, and every way competent man 
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of his own choosing and training, in the confident belief that 
the good work of the institution he established and has 
carried on will not suffer but benefit from the change. 


“Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright; 
And who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness like a man inspired, 


This is the happy warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


E. A. F. 


THE BINET INVESTIGATION OF THE ORAL 
METHOD. 


At the end of 1907 and during the year 1908 Mr. A. Binet, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of the Sorbonne, 
and his usual coworker, Dr. Th. Simon, made an investiga- 
tion of the educational value of the oral method at present 
used in French schools for the deaf. This investigation 
related to a certain number of deaf-mutes residing in Paris, 
former pupils of the National Institution and of the Depart- 
mental Institute at Asniéres. 

The report of the investigation, which was published in 
l Annee Psychologique for 1909, volume xv, has attracted 
much attention. The Annals having translated it in full 
in the January number of the present year, the readers of 
this periodical are aware of the conclusions reached, which 
were rather severe upon the oral method. They have 
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also read in the same number a zealous counter-plea in 
behalf of speech and lip-reading from the pen of our learned 
Italian brother, Mr. G. Ferreri. 

May a French teacher who has employed the oral method 
for more than twenty, years be permitted also to express 
in the Annals his opinion of the Binet investigation? After 
the accusation it is just to hear the defense. Our American 
brethren will then be able to form a rational opinion for 
themselves. 

The readers of the Annals will not be surprised when I 
say that Mr Binet’s conclusions have excited the whole 
body of French teachers in the highest degree. Indignant 
protests have arisen from all sides; and a goodly number 
of deaf persons who had been taught by the oral method 
and many parents of pupils have added their voices to 
that of the teachers to say what they owe to the method 
thus attacked. 

The number of cases examined was insufficient—The 
field of the investigation ought to have been made as 
broad as possible and to have included a very large number 
of individuals. Thus errors of generalization, which are 
always regrettable, would have been avoided. Now Mr. 
Binet acted very differently. The investigators inform 
us in fact that they determined at the outset to visit only 
the deaf living in Paris, “in order to avoid the expense of 
traveling.” This consideration of an economical nature, 
it may be said, deprives their work of all scientific value. 

While they possessed exact information concerning 
more than a thousand pupils who had gone out from the 
Paris and Asniéres schools, they saw only about forty; and 
while they gathered information from almost everybody, 
even from janitors, we know from Mr. Binet that these 
worthy citizens are not partisans of the oral method. 

Forty pupils out of athousand! That is about four per 
cent. of the total number! Need we insist on the absolute 
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insufficiency of this figure? Who will believe that Mr. 
Binet, by questioning for a few minutes four deaf-mutes 
taken at random, was able to know at once the attainments 
of ninety-six others who were perhaps in conditions entirely 
different? Such a claim cannot be made seriously, 

The investigation was partial and incomplete.—The investi- 
gators may justly be reproached with having deliberately 
disregarded the numerous cases in which deafness was 
partial or adventitious and occurred after three years of 
age. Does not the oral method render inestimable benefit 
in such cases? The partially deaf, notwithstanding their 
power of audition, are absolute mutes when they enter 
school; the best endowed among them speak only a few 
words. Under the reign of the sign language all, without 
exception, remained mute; if they now speak, they owe 
it to the oral method. 

On the other hand, a normal child who becomes com- 
pletely deaf or nearly so at about the age of three years 
and even later, while he formerly spoke, can very easily 
become mute. That is what invariably took place in the 
era of signs. Associating with companions and teachers 
who used only the sign language and writing, he gradually 
lost even the last vestige of the speech he had acquired 
and became a true deaf-mute. If this is no longer so, it 
is due to the oral method. 

With these two classes of pupils the teacher's task is 
usually less unfruitful than with the totally and con- 
genitally deaf—but only with respect to speech,not with 
respect to language. The results obtained with such 
pupils should be credited to the oral method. Here is an 
important group of pupils—almost thirty per cent. of the 
whole number—to whom the oral method renders inesti- 
mable services and of whom the investigation took no notice. 

Messrs. Binet and Simon limited their investigation to 
the male sex. Would it not have been very interesting, 
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even essential, to inquire what the oral method does for 
deaf women, whose manner of life differs from that of men? 
Deaf girls moreover are supposed—in our opinion rightly— 
to acquire speech more readily than boys; they have a more 
fluent utterance and more harmonious voices. Here was 
an opportunity to test this opinion, and without much 
additional expense Mr. Binet might have given us useful 
information on this point. The omission is most regret- 
table; for whatever advantage deaf-mute girls may have 
over boys in acquiring speech, it is nevertheless certain 
that they do not acquire it by themselves alone; in the 
good old days of the sign language they gesticulated just 
like their school-mates of the stronger sex. These are, 
it is true, details with which only the practical teacher is 
acquainted, and which a psychologist, even of the highest 
rank, is not obliged to know. This fact proves, contrary 
to the assertions of Mr. Binet, that the instructors of the 
deaf are better qualified than any other persons to judge 
of the capacities of their pupils and of the value of the 
instruction given them. Would it not be strange if it 
were otherwise and if they alone constituted an exception 
to the general rule? Usually it is not to a mathematician, 
nor even to a psychologist, that one goes to learn whether 
the treatment prescribed by a physician is correct, but to 
another practitioner. 

The deaj-mutes who were the subjects of investigation were 
very disadvantageously situated with respect to speech and 
lip-reading.—So great was the ignorance of the investigators 
concerning the deaf that they did not consider for an 
instant that the environment, essentially variable, in which 
the orally taught deaf live after leaving school has a very 
great, in fact a decisive, influence upon the preservation 
and further development of their speech and lip-reading. 
The normal individual who learns a foreign language— 
for instance, the Frenchman or American who learns 
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German—can retain the knowledge which he has with 
difficulty acquired only upon the condition that he uses it 
almost daily after his study has ceased; otherwise at the 
end of a few years seareely any of it will be left to him. 
It is the same with the deaf person who has learned to 
speak. He can continue to express himself orally only by 
utilizing his speech constantly in daily life; moreover 
those about him must talk to him without ever having 
recourse to signs. 

Now the deaf-mute living in Paris and belonging to the 
indigent or working class is, in this respect, in a situation 
very different from that of one living in the country. His 
situation is very unfavorable for speech and lip-reading. 

In order that the adult deaf person may utilize his speech, 
it is indispensable that those about him should be willing 
to make some effort to listen to him, especially when his 
utterance is lacking in clearness; it is necessary, moreover, 
that his interlocutors should know how to place themselves 
in such a position that lip-reading may be possible for him, 
and that they shouldconsent todo so at the desired moment. 
Even if the members of his family usually comply with 
these conditions—and they do not always, for Mr. Binet 
tells us that some parents prefer to use signs—it is not so 
in the shops where the deaf-mute working man passes most 
of his time. There, with rare exceptions, people do not 
take the trouble to listen to him nor to speak to him. The 
unfortunate man remains alone, too happy, often, if he 
can escape the mockery and teasing of his uncharitable 
fellow workmen. “Every deaf-mute works in his own 
corner on his own piece,” the investigators tell us. 

The difficulty of communicating with hearing people when 
the latter show no friendly disposition, added to the lack 
of sympathy which the deaf, even those who can speak, 
usually encounter in the outside world, leads them to 
avoid the society of hearing people as much as possible 
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and to associate with their brethren in misfortune. Accord- 
ingly we see in Paris and other large cities societies, 
perfectly organized groups of the deaf, in which speech, 
excluded and contemned, yields precedence to the trium- 
phantlanguageofsigns. Now, with two or three exceptions, 
all the individuals investigated belong to this class of the 
deaf. 

Mr. Binet himself furnishes an incontestible proof of the 
influence of environment upon the preservation of speech. 
In the course of his investigation he met two deaf men 
belonging to intelligent families who take a lively interest 
in them. Both use speech and lip-reading exclusively 
in conversation. The parents took advantage of the 
opportunity to testify their gratitude to the teachers 
who had produced such a happy result. It is true that 
Mr. Binet does not share their enthusiasm. We shall 
show a little further on that he is wrong in not doing so; 
for, while the deaf-mute may be taught to a certain degree, 
it is impossible to make his speech equal to that of a hearing 
person. 

We have seen what fate awaits the deaf-mute belonging 
to the working class who lives in Paris. If we follow his 
school-mate who comes from the country, on his return 
to his home after his education is finished, we shall see that 
his circumstances are usually quite different. He lives 
more in the family circle; the persons about him who 
utilize his services generally know him intimately,and take 
a real interest in him on account of his misfortune if for no 
other reason. Knowing that he speaks they listen to him 
willingly, and they speak to him in such a way as to make 
themselves understood. This may be difficult at first, 
but after a very short time oral relations are firmly estab- 
lished. Moreover, when the deaf-mute returns from school 
to his country home he finds nobody who understands 
signs and he therefore is compelled to use speech and does 
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use it. So, when his teachers have an opportunity to see 
him again some years after he has left school, they observe 
with pleasure that instead of having retrograded he has 
improved both in speech and in lip-reading; his speech 
is more fluent, his lip-reading vastly surer. 

As Mr. Binet examined only the deaf of Paris, it follows 
that his conclusions are not applicable to a majority of 
the deaf who are taught to speak, and especially to a very 
large majority of the pupils who go out from the Paris 
school, eleven-twelfths of whom, according to the investi- 
gators themselves, come from the country. 

The investigation was badly conducted.—The questions, 
prepared in advance and asked by the investigators, were 
of a nature to embarrass the deaf-mutes and lead them 
into error. We do not suppose that they were made so 
intentionally; but it is nevertheless true that the choice 
of such questions proves an absolute misunderstanding 
of the fundamental principles of lip-reading. Lip-reading, 
in fact, has not the certainty of hearing. While the ear 
usually perceives all the phonetic elements which form 
words, the eye can distinguish in the movements of the 
mouth only a limited number of those elements;* it is 
only by mentally supplying the deficiencies from the 
context that the lip-reader can recognize the sentence 
spoken in its entirety. Now it is evident that the attitude 
of the speaker, the expression of his countenance, the 
natural gestures with which he accompanies his vocal 
utterance, his actions, the attendant occurrences, the place 
where he is, and a host of other circumstances, considerably 
facilitate this mental supplying of the deficiencies. To 
suppress all that intentionally, as Mr. Binet did, is to 
complicate the deaf man’s task in the highest degree. 


*On this subject see my article on “Lip-reading and Language 
Teaching” in the Bulletin International de Venseignement des sourds- 
muets, vol. i, 1909, pp. 285-304, 
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Moreover, one does not usually say to a person whom one 
meets for the first time, “Show your teeth!’ “Touch 
your nose with your finger!” “ What did you eat yesterday 
evening?” ete. It is probable that many of the deaf-mutes 
read those sentences perfectly, but they said to themselves 
with some reason: “It is not possible that this serious 
gentleman has come here on purpose to ask me to show 
my teeth and to touch my nose with my finger; I must 
surely have misunderstood him;”’ and so they did not 
show their teeth nor ‘touch their noses. Under similar 
circumstances the best lip-reader would have acted in 
precisely the same way. 

We know what Mr. Binet thinks of the deaf-mutes whom 
he saw; it would be interesting to know what impression 
the learned pyschologist made upon the deaf-mutes. 

Again, it is evident that knowing the subject of conversa- 
tion facilitates lip-reading, especially when the ideas are 
connected naturally and derived from one another, and 
that short and disconnected sentences are more difficult 
to read than a recital of several lines; it must then be 
admitted that the series of incoherent sentences chosen 
by Mr. Binet were of a nature to mislead the most skilful 
lip-reader, especially when the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments connected with a first interview are taken into 
consideration. 

Because Mr. Binet seems to have been unable to make 
himself understood, it does not follow that the experiment 
was conclusive. It cannot be asserted that the persons 
examined are incapable of reading the lips. under normal 
conditions. 

The investigation ignored the very great difference existing 
between the deaf-mute and the normal individual_—Mr. Binet 
apparently understands the deaf so little as to believe in 
the possibility of raising them to the plane of hearing 
persons. He, a psychologist, is ignorant that the psy- 
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chology of the individual afflicted with deaf-mutism is 
not at all that of the normal man. He does not know 
what a grievous influence that great misfortune exercises 
upon the development of the intellect. He takes no account 
of the special and often unfavorable conditions under 
which the teacher of the deaf has to work. 

In France the education of the deaf rarely begins before 
the age of eight or nine years. It is only in exceptional 
vases that the term of instruction is permitted to exceed 
eight years. This special favor is granted only to the 
more intelligent pupils; not to the less intelligent, who 
need it most. 

While the hearing child speaks and has made considerable 
linguistic and intellectual attainments when he enters 
school at the age of six years, the little deaf child who does 
not speak is far from enjoying such advantageous con- 
ditions, being scarcely further advanced than a normal 
child at the age of three years. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon this point; the readers of the Annals understand 
it as well as we do. 

When speech has once been acquired, language still 
remains to be learned, and this task is at once long and 
difficult for several reasons: during the years of mutism 
the intelligence of the pupil has grown more or less dull, 
so that it is ill prepared to perform the functions that are 
required of it from day to day; on the other hand the pupil 
works under abnormal conditions that are very unfavorable, 
for lip-reading has not the certainty of hearing, and his 
visual attention, which is constantly kept on the strain, 
grows Weary much more quickly than the auditive attention 
of the hearing child. Finally, the deaf-mute, as a rule, 
does not react as the hearing child does. The latter, if 
of average intelligence, plays an active part in his education, 
endeavors to understand, marches forward, thus contribu- 
ing personally to the awakening and development of 
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his faculties; the deaf-mute too often plays only a 
passive or almost passive part. Not fully realizing the 
importance of learning, delighting in his isolation, he does 
not work voluntarily, and rarely furnishes the quota of 
effort which alone renders study profitable. One rarely 
finds among our pupils that incessant, ardent curiosity, 
that indefatigable impulse to learn, which characterizes the 
hearing child. Many of them seem to look back with a 
longing regret to the happy time of their early childhood, 
when they led an almost vegetative life and with little 
trouble, aided by a few signs, obtained the satisfaction 
of all their wants. It is proper to add that the normal 
child aequires his language while playing and without 
giving much attention to it; with the deaf-mute the case 
is very different; he can arrive at an appreciable result 
only by dint of much hard work and serious application. 

So long as the pupil is limited to the concrete notions 
and physical qualities which form the basis of the language 
of childhood, the progress is quite satisfactory; but it is 
no longer so when, penetrating into the domain of the 
abstract, it is necessary for him to grasp the meaning of a 
thousand conventional idioms which the hearing child 
learns by himself, as it were, and with little effort, thanks 
to his incessant practice and to his ear always on the alert. 
This is the moment when the task of the teacher of the deaf 
becomes most arduous; only when he has tried to perform 
it faithfully, when he has put into it all his heart and soul 
and mind and strength, does he know how painful and 
ungrateful a task it is. 

Insufficiency of the time devoted to the education of the 
deaf—The hearing child is receiving instruction from the 
age of two years, and even earlier, until his thirteenth year, 
when he generally leaves school, and his instruction is going 
on during every hour of the day, for he is learning from 
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his teacher, parents, companions, everybody, and wherever 
he may be. The deaf child is receiving instruction only 
for the period of seven years and almost only during the 
hours that he is in school—provided he is always attentive, 
which is not the case—and solely from his teacher. 

If only the entire school course were devoted exclusively 
to the acquisition of language and elementary knowledge, 
as it is with normal children! In the French schools for 
the deaf this is not the case. From the beginning of the 
third year, when the language acquired is rudimentary 
and incomplete, precious time which might be much more 
profitably employed is devoted to the learning of a trade. 
The number of hours passed in the shop is increased from 
year to year, so that during the latter part of the course it 
is greater than that accorded to education proper. The 
attention and strength of the pupil are thus divided between 
two rival courses of instruction which inevitably interfere 
with each other; unfortunately, as may readily be divined, 
it is the intellectual course that suffers most from this 
deplorable duality. This is a serious defect, as has often 
been pointed out; it is one that might be remedied without 
perceptibly increasing the cost or sacrificing the industrial 
training, which likewise is of unquestionable utility. 

As the deaf-mute has no language when he enters school, 
it would seem that all the efforts of his teachers should aim, 
first of all, to equip him with the linguistic knowledge 
indispensable to every human being worthy of the name, 
and that at least the first five years of his stay in school 
should be exclusively devoted to this all-important task. 
But this is not permitted. 

It is, then, not always the fault of the oral method nor 
of the oral teachers that the results thus far obtained are 
not better. In the limited and absolutely insufficient time 
allowed we can give our pupils only an elementary knowl- 
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edge of language. To attempt more would be to risk the 
failure of the whole. We can depart from this prudent 
rule only in the case of the more highly gifted pupils. 

It is inevitable, therefore, under present conditions, that 
there should be defects in the linguistic acquirements 
of our orally-taught pupils. In view of these conditions, 
may we not feel that our aim is accomplished when the 
deaf-mute is returned to society able to understand those 
about him, and to make himself understood by them, 
sufficiently for the indispensable needs of life? There 
can be no doubt, moreover, that by lengthening the course 
of instruction better results could be obtained, at least 
with the more intelligent pupils. We may assert then that 
the instruction given the deaf by the oral method is an 
instruction of prime necessity, and not, as the investigators 
declare, a “pedagogy de luxe.” Is it a “luxury,” when 
one is in a foreign country, to know a few dozen words 
and common phrases, by the aid of which one can make 
oneself understood without too much difficulty? We 
trow not. A sum of money which is little or nothing to 
the rich may be a real fortune to the poor; now in respect 
to language the deaf-mute is a pauper, destitute of every- 
thing, for whom even elementary linguistic attainments 
constitute a treasure of inestimable value. 

Superiority of the oral method.—It is very evident that 
if there issome other method of instruction than the oral 
which would enable us to carry the education of the deaf 
further, we ought to consider whether it would not be 
advantageous to adopt it. Mr. Binet seems to think that 
a method in which writing, for instance, held a Jarger place, 
and perhaps even the sole place, would give better results, 
would be more educative. But he has not taken the trouble 
to examine this question thoroughly, and the opinion he 
expresses is, as he himself would say, wholly “subjective.” 
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The oral method may be regarded from a two-fold point 
of view; first as an educative process, and, secondly, as a 
means of restoring the deaf to society. 

We believe that writing should play an important part 
in the education of the deaf; but it should not be used to the 
detriment of speech and certainly should not be substituted 
for it. 

The method extolled by Mr. Binet, in which writing 
alone is employed, is not a new thing in France; it was in 
use in our schools thirty years ago at the time when oral 
teaching began. It had to give place to the oral method 
because the unquestionable superiority of the latter 
was recognized by eminent men, not all of whom were 
specialists. One of them—Mr. A. Franck, of the Institute— 
who at first had opposed the oral method, ranged himself 
under its banner when he had been permitted to see in 
foreign schools the results which it was able to accomplish: 
And what was true thirty years ago has not ceased to be 
true; on the contrary the oral method is better now than 
it was then. It has progressed, and will progress further, 
toward perfection. In the hands of intelligent, con- 
scientious teachers who understand their work, who know 
how to make a reasonable use of lip-reading—that double- 
edged weapon a careless handling of which may have 
serious consequences for the instructor—in the hands of 
teachers, in short, who spare neither their strength nor 
their efforts, it gives the best and most practical results 
that can be attained in the instruction of the deaf. That 
does not mean, again, that the orally taught deaf-mute 
is comparable to the normal individual; whatever he may 
do, the unfavorable conditions under which he labors do 
not allow him to reach the same degree of education. It 
is also true that not all pupils taught by the oral method 
are equally successful; here, as everywhere else, some 
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profit only moderately by the instruction given; but the 
fault lies in their feeble mental powers and not in the 
method employed; no other method would yield any 
better results. 

Does this mean that everything is perfect in our French 
schools and that there is no room for improvement? Who 
would venture to make such a claim? 


Aside from the industrial training, which in our opinion 
is begun too soon, it would be advantageous if a strict 
classification of the pupils were made, based upon the degree 
of their intelligence and not, as Mr. Binet proposes, upon 
the age when deafness occurred nor the degree of deafness. 
In the latter case serious errors might result; for the 
congenitally and totally deaf are by no means always 


those who are least successful in speech and lip-reading. 
The less intelligent should be taught by the same or nearly 
thesame methods as the others, with the difference, however, 
that their course of instruction should be more restricted. 
At present these pupils at the foot of the class are a dead 
weight and prevent their more intelligent companions 
from advancing as far as they might under more favorable 
conditions. A conscientious teacher devotes himself to 
all of his pupils, good and poor alike, and the result is that 
his strength is divided. The instruction would certainly 
be more profitable if it were addressed to a more homo- 
geneous class. Under the present system the poorer pupils 
are not at all stimulated by the success and progress of the 
more intelligent; on the contrary they very soon become 
dliscouraged when they see the uselessness of their efforts 
to keep up with their class-mates. Before long they lose 
all interest and cease to work, being convinced that they 
cannot succeed no matter how hard they may try. 

Let us now consider the influence of the oral method 
upon the social life of the deaf. 
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Mr. Binet, like many others, has discovered that the 
speech of the congenitally and totally deaf who have been 
taught orally lacks ‘‘musiealness” and is sometimes not 
easy to understand. That is generally true and it is difficult 
to make it otherwise. However, it is certain that with a 
little disposition to oblige—and why should one deny to 
the deaf what one readily grants to a foreigner who murders 
the language of the country?—and with a little practice 
also, one will become able to understand this speech without 
very great difficulty. The orally taught deaf-mute may 
not be able to discourse freely, and perhaps not even to 
enter into relations with everybody, but he can converse 
with those about him in very simple language. Is not 
such a result appreciable, when one considers his previous 
state of isolation? 

This speech, with all its defects, is infinitely preferable 
to signs, which nobody understands, and even to writing, 
the ordinary use of which presents so many difficulties. 

As to lip-reading, is it necessary to say that the most 
practised eye cannot read speech from the lips as accurately 
as the ear perceives all the phonetic elements composing 
words and sentences and also the varied intonations so 
helpful in the rapid comprehension of discourse? 

Lip-reading under the most favorable circumstances 
cannot render the deaf all the service that the normal man 
receives from hearing. Nevertheless the orally-taught 
deaf do become able to understand without too much 
difficulty what is said to them, especially by persons with 
whom they have frequent intercourse, for in this art habit 
plays animportant part. Thanks to lip-reading the deaf- 
mute can enter into relations with all about him. Without 
it, how many are there, outside of his relatives, who would 
learn signs or the manual alphabet, or who would even 
take pencil and paper from the pocket to converse with 
him every time they had occasion to address him? Very 
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few. Lip-reading then, with all its imperfections, does 
render an appreciable service to the deaf. 

Doctors disagree.—To Mr. Binet’s unfavorable judgment 
of the oral method we may oppose the opinion recently 
expressed by another eminent Frenchman, Dr. A. Marie, 
Head Physician of the Villejuif Hospital, Director of the 
Laboratory of Pathological Psychology in the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, whose works on psychiatry and abnormal 
childhood are universally known and esteemed. This 
learned alienist, differing from Mr. Binet, favors the use 
of the oral method in the education of backward deaf-mutes. 
‘‘Of the highest value,” he says in a recent work,* “is 
the methodical teaching of articulate speech as read upon 
the lips and in the movements necessary for the utterance 
of ordinary words. It brings the deaf-mute into closer 
relation with hearing people and multiplies his oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of ideas, his associations, and 
his acquisitions. 

“The instruction of feeble-minded deaf-mutes by this 
method cannot be too highly commended. It has this 
great advantage over the old manual alphabet, that it 
does not involve the parallel teaching of writing.” 

After citing several facts in proof of his assertions, Dr. 
Marie continues: 

“Tn France the results attained at Bicetre with simple 
idiots, of whom a certain number are also deaf-mute, tend 
to support this view of the therapeutic value of speech. 

“How much more could be accomplished with the group 
of deaf-mutes who are now lost among the insane as feeble- 
minded or imbecile,and to whom the only thing lacking is 
a proper environment for the education of that portion 
of the brain which is sane and susceptible of improvement!” 

Conclusions.—Dr. Marie favors the use of the oral method 
in the education of feeble-minded deaf-mutes because, in 


* Les dégénérescences auditives,” Paris, 1909, pp. 86 et seq. 
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his opinion, it would enable the instruction to be given 
without recourse to writing. Dr. Binet, on the contrary, 
demands that speech and lip-reading be set aside in order 
to make more use of this same writing. These two learned 
doctors, then, disagree totally in opinion. Which is right? 
Neither, we may reply; for if the oral method is not so 
defective as Mr. Binet is pleased to assert, it does not on 
the other hand possess all the virtues which Dr. Marie 
so generously attributes to it. We admit the facts brought 
forward by the latter, but because it has been possible to 
teach a few deaf-mute idiots by the aid of speech, it does 
not follow that the method can be generally used with 
success. The nature of the deafness and the degree of 
backwardness in the cases cited—factors concerning which 
we are not informed—may have played an important, 
even a decisive part in the result. The experience of schools 
for the deaf, moreover,proves that in such cases only meagre 
attainments are possible. 

But if Messrs. Binet and Marie are both in error, are 
we not justified in concluding that, in order to understand 
the deaf and to know what methods of instruction are 
best for them, it is not enough occasionally to have seen 
a few members of the class or to have read about them in 
books? Only those who have lived with them for long 
years, Who have studied them at the different periods of 
their intellectual development from childhood to adult 
age, can be thoroughly informed concerning their peculiar 
mentality and their psychology so different from ordinary 
psychology. Now there are few except their regular 
teachers who fulfil these requirements. It follows that 
Mr. Binet commits an error, of which the consequences 
might be very serious, when he demands that teachers of 
the deaf should be rigorously excluded from the committees 
of examination which he would like to have appointed for 
our special schools in order to determine the value of the 
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instruction given. On the contrary the teachers are the 
only, or almost the only, persons capable of performing the 
desired task. By his untimely intervention, which is 
regrettable from several points of view, has not Mr. Binet 
proved that he himself could not be a member of such a 
committee without serious detriment? But he is a psy- 
chologist by profession and is regarded as a man of extended 
knowledge of the theory of pedagogy. What would be 
the consequences if the proposed committee were composed 
of men less versed than he in these two useful sciences? 

Suppose Messrs. Binet and Marie were both members 
of such a committee; how could they- agree, since they 
profess opposite opinions with respect to the oral method, 
unless they had beside them some teachers of the deaf 
to show them that they are both wrong? 

If Messrs. Binet and Simon have proved anything by 
their investigation, it is that they do not understand the 
deaf nor the instruction given them; moreover that, since 
special teachers are alone competent in this matter, it 
is only from them that any improvement in the methods 
now in use can be expected. 

EDOUARD DROUOT, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France; 


Member of the Committee of the International Bulletin of the 
Instruction of the Dea}. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF HEARING 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF SPEECH-* 


In the time allotted to the opening paper of this sym- 
posium, only the briefest résumé of the more generally 
accepted views on the subject suggested by the title will 
be at all possible, and no attempt will be made to discuss 
their plausibility or to add to their number. 

While the anatomists are still at variance with reference 
to certain complicated structural peculiarities of the inner 
ear, physiologists may be excused for their lack of agree- 
ment with reference to the precise functions of these 
structures. 
| The anatomy of the external and middle portions of the 
ear is well established, and likewise there is no difference of 
opinion as to the physiology of hearing as far as these par- 
ticular structures are concerned. We have the so-called 
sound waves, generated and set in motion by the sounding 
body, collected and condensed by the auricle, conducted 
through the external auditory canal to the tympanic mem- 
brane and thence by means of the ossicular chain and other 
contents of the middle ear to the oval window through 
which they pass to the fluids of the labyrinth. 

It is from this point in the inner ear that we must begin 
to theorize. How are the sound waves transmitted from 


*This paperand those following on Mental Development and the 
Development of Hearing, Language, and Speech-Reading in the Deaf 
Child were read at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological Society, Washington, D. C., 
April 29, 1910. 
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the labyrinthine fluid to the auditory nerve, and what 
particular changes take place in them during this trans- 
mission? Helmholtz was the first to offer any definite 
solution to these problems and for many years his resonance 
or piano-string theory was accepted as being the most satis- 
factory. At first he thought that the rods of Corti respond 
to different notes as do the strings of a piano, but when it 
was shown that some animals have no rods, he transferred 
this function to the fibres of the basilar membrane. It was 
supposed that this membrane, because of its position and 
peculiar structure, served the purpose of receiving the sound 
waves, selecting them according to their adaptation to its 
transverse fibres, which increase in length from the base of 
the cochlea to its apex; that the high tones were perceived 
by the shorter fibres at the base and the lower ones by the 
correspondingly longer ones toward the apex; and that the 
responsive vibrations were taken up by the hair cells 
resting upon the membrane, where they are changed into 
impulses suitable for conduction by the auditory nerve to 
the hearing centre of the brain. 

This was an ingenious theory, but it has not stood the 
test of time, for neither in its structure nor in its size has 
the basilar membrane been found to meet the requirements 
which Helmholtz imposed upon it. The transverse fibres 
are not sufficiently numerous to produce the range of pitch 
that the human ear is capable of perceiving, and their dis- 
position in relation to the longitudinal fibres and various 
blood vessels makes it physically impossible for them to 
vibrate after the manner of piano strings. Moreover it has 
been found that the membrane does not extend to the lower- 
most part of the cochlea and that the hair cells in this region 
do not come in contact with it and therefore cannot trans- 
mit its. vibrations to the neuro-epithelial cells, where they 


are supposed: to. be transformed into nerve impulses. 
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This latter objection to the piano-string theory seems 
also to be opposed to the so-called telephone theory, which 
regards the basilar membrane as a kind of second drum 
membrane, between which and the tectorial membrane so- 
valled “pressure patterns”? are made, which impart their 
vibratory motions to the hair cells. This theory supposes 
that the analysis of tone or the perception of pitch takes 
place in the cerebral cortex; while the piano-string theory 
locates this function in the cochlea. 

In addition to the anatomical objections to the two basilar 
membrane theories which I have mentioned, there seem to 
be good phylogenetic, ontogenetic, and histological reasons 
for the entire abandonment of this membrane as a conspic- 
uous factor in the transmission and perception of tone, and 
for the substitution of the tectorial membrane in its stead. 
On account of the extreme delicacy of the tectorial mem- 
brane, however, the difficulties of demonstrating absolutely 
the exact manner in which it performs its function are 
almost insurmountable, and we can only say that it appears 
in all respects to be better adapted to the functions which 
have been described. 

Again it is said that the tectorial membrane is merely 
a conglomeration of sensitive hair cells and that they 
respond to the sound waves of the endolymph somewhat 
as a field of grain responds to the blowing winds. 

It will be observed that there is still a difference of opinion 
as to the exact location of the perception of tone, but the evi- 
dence seems to be strongly in favor of its peripheral location 
with a central representation of its final analysis.* 

It is not enough for the so-called sound waves to be trans- 
mitted in regular order through the peripheral organs of 


*See the diagram on the following page, which is taken by permission 
from Dr. W. Charlton Bastian’s “ Aphasia and Other Speech Defects,” 
published by H. K. Lewis, London, and D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1898. See alsoDr. Love’s article on “The Education of Deaf Children’”’ 
in the Annals for September, 1909, vol. liv, pp. 294-327. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE CEREBRAL WorpD CENTRES AND THEIR COMMISSURES. 


Gl. K. C., glosso-kinesthetic centre; Ch. K. C., cheiro-kinesthetic 
centre; A. W. C., auditory word centre; G. A. C., general auditory 
centre; V. W. C., visual word centre; G, V. C., general visual centre 
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hearing and to be converted into nerve impulses, but for 
speech purposes these impulses must be taken up by the 
central mechanisms and converted into characters of sym- 
bols which may enter into consciousness and be intelligible 
to the individual. We have, therefore, in the cerebral cor- 
tex regions or centres, as they are called, in which sensa- 
tions transmitted through the auditory nerve are deposited 
and registered, and different kinds of sounds, after fre- 
quent repetitions, come to be recognized by the character 
and individuality of their sensations. For this final analy- 
sis of tone, therefore, we have in the brain bilateral centres 
in which all the auditory impressions are received, and an 
adjacent unilateral centre in which only word images are 
received and registered. The first are called the primary 
or general auditory centres, and the other the more special- 
ized word centre. 

The location of the centres for the hearing of sounds is 
in the region of the firsttemporal lobe on either side, but the 
centre for the registration of word images is developed only 
on one side of the brain, the left side in right-handed, and 
the right side in left-handed persons. 

The auditory word centre is developed in a manner some- 
what similar to that of the making of phonographic records, 
but of course these living centres are far more delicate and 
sensitive than mere metal plates, and it requires almost an 
infinitude of repetitions of sounds to make them reach their 
highest efficiency. 

The auditory word centre, therefore, isof slow develop- 
ment and from small beginnings. It follows, of course, the 
development of the primary auditory centre, and to some 
extent also the development of the motor or glosso-kinwxs- 
thetic centre. A child must hear sounds before he can un- 
derstand them, and he must be able to produce words before 
he can hear them accurately. Speech at first, therefore, is 
largely automatic or reflex, but as the child grows intellec- 
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tually and slowly begins to associate certain of the words which 
he hears, and which he himself uses automatically, with cer- 
tain appropriate individuals or things, the higher intellectual 
centres of the brain assume control of the lower and hitherto 
reflex centres, and the increase of the child’s vocabulary 
depends upon the number of new word images which are 
developed daily in his auditory centre. 

Hearing, therefore, is a matter of education. The child 
is not endowed at birth with this faculty. If he were born 
into a world of silence, there would be no development of 
hearing, andif he were afterwards quickly ushered into a 
world of action and of speech, he would have to learn to 
hear just as he would have to learn to speak. The develop- 
ment of hearing is contingent upon certain subjective and 
objective physical conditions. There must be sounds to 
hear, and there must be a certain amount of development 
in the various mechanisms employed before there can be any 
hearing. The sensory nerves have n6 power to functionate 
until they have developed myelin sheaths or until they 
have become medullated, and of all the various afferent 
nerves, the auditory nerves are the last to become thus 
endowed, and to take upon themselves their full quota of 
function. Congenitally, therefore, the child may have all 
the primary essentials to the faculty of hearing and yet 
be developmentally deaf. In other words, arrested develop- 
_ment may be a causal factor in deaf-mutism. 

While the ear is the most important avenue to the brain 
for speech purposes and while its integrity is absolutely 
essential to spontaneous speech development, two other 
supplementary avenues, namely, the, visual and _ tactile, 
are used far more than is generally supposed. The impor- 
tance of vision as a factor in the development of speech is 
shown by the fact that blind children are somewhat slow 
in the acquirement of speech, and also by the fact that when 
the eyes are closed many words are lost either in a general 
conversation or when listening to an address. 
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The tactile avenues to the brain are important also, for 
without the sense of touch we can have no kinesthetic 
centres whatever and the acquirement of speech would be 
quite impossible. 

The cortical speech centres, therefore, may be summed 
up.as follows: The auditory and the glosso-kinesthetic, 
comprising the so-called primary couplet, in the one of 
which are stored auditory word images and in the other 
memories for the articulatory movements in the produc- 
tion of speech, and the visual and chiro-kinesthetic centres, 
in which are stored the visual images of written and printed 
words and memories for the movements of the hand in 
writing. 

To normal speech development the auditory centre is 
indispensable, but its function is supplemented by the 
visual and tactile centres. In the blind child the visual 
centre is undeveloped and we have substituted the tactile 
centres in which are stored word images revived in reading. 
In the deaf child the auditory centre is undeveloped, and 
when he is taught to speak we substitute for -the auditery 
centre the visual word centre in which are stored memories 
of articulatory and other expressional movements of the 
face and body. In the child who is -both deaf and blind 
the aecquirement of speech must be through the tactile 
avenue, supplemented to some extent perhaps by the 
gustatory, olfactory, and possibly other avenues to. the 
brain, and his suecess, of course, will depend upon his 
psycho-physical ability to overcome serious handicaps. 

The cortical centres in the so-called zone of language 
are somewhat analogous to the tools in a carpenter’s shop. 
The carpenter can do his best work with a full kit of tools, 
but fairly good work is not impossible with a limited num- 
ber, and so an individual may acquire speech and a fair 
command of language without hearing and sometimes also 
without seeing. 
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Summary. 

The physiology of hearing has been a subject for investi- 
gation and study since before the Christian Era began, but 
Helmholtz was the first to place it upon a scientific basis. 

Helmholtz’s ‘‘resonance theory” with slight modifica- 
tions is the one now most generally accepted. 

The only important modification of the Helmholtz 
theory has been the substitution of the tectorial for the 
basilar membrane as the resonance body. 

Helmholtz located the perception of tone in the cochlea 
and its final analysis in the cerebral cortex, and with few 
exceptions physiologists have subscribed to this disposition 
of these functions. 

The importance of hearing as a factor in the develop- 
ment of speech is of later recognition and even now it 
is not generally understood. 

Spontaneous speech development takes place only as the 
individual is capable of hearing speech sounds both sub- 
jectively and objectively, and speech acquired in any 
other way is a forced and artificial product. 

A little hearing in the development of speech is better 
than no hearing at all, and hearing, like speech, may be 
improved by training. 

The eye is the best substitute for the ear in the develop- 
ment of speech, but the tactile and other avenues to the 
brain may be trained to take the place of either or both 
under favorable conditions and in case of necessity. 

The conditions favoring the development of speech in 
the absence of important receptive avenues to the brain 
are chiefly cortical, and they are included in the terms intel- 
lectualism, attention, and volition or will power. 

G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, 
Professor in the Philadelphia Polyclinic Hospital and College for 
Graduates in Medicine, Laryngologist and Otologist to the Chester 


Hospital, and Consulting Laryngologist and Otologist to the Douglas 
Memorial and_Roosevelt Hospitals, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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ForTY-FIVE years of continuous work as an instructor of 
the deaf is a rare experience. To devote forty-five years, 
save one, to faithful service in one school, and to continue 
one’s labors with almost unabated physical and mental 
vigor until well on toward the sunset of life, is a still more 
remarkable achievement, and one which adds lustre to the 
roll of distinguished teachers who rest from their labors, 
after having spent their lives in the education of the deaf. 
Such is the record of Jacob DeCou Kirkhuff, who passed 
away on the morning of April 16, 1910, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, Mount Airy, in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

All through the past school term, up to within a month 
or so of his death, Mr. Kirkhuff was apparently in good 
health. He was regular in attendance in his classroom, and, 
considering his age, carried on his work with exceptional 
ability and energy. In the spring he caught cold and, 
being threatened with pneumonia, by the advice of his 
physician he consented to be removed to a private ward 
in one of the city hospitals. After a few days’ nursing 
he was pronounced to be out of danger, and was soon well 
enough to leave the hospital. Upon his return to the Insti- 
tution he expressed to his colleagues with almost boyish 
delight his pleasure at being back again in his quarters 
in Wissinoming Hall, where he felt so much at home. 

It is pleasant to recall the visits we paid him during those 
days of convalescence; he was always glad to welcome 
visitors to his cheerful, well-ordered room—orderliness 
and neatness were among his marked characteristics—, 
vases of cut flowers sent by his friends decorated his 
table, the whole room being suggestive of the refinement, 
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culture, and good taste of its occupant, who often said 
that he liked to have beautiful things around him. He 
was at all times scrupulously particular as to his personal 
appearance, and he was equally solicitous about that 
of others, for he never hesitated to call the attention of his 
friends.to any failing of theirs which might happen to 
offend his er:tical eye. He showed remarkably good taste 
in his choice of clothes and manner of dress, and always 
admired the same quality in others. He sought the 
company of young men, and his style of dress was in har- 
mony with his youthful spirit. 

Mr. Kirkhuff was fond of music and dancing, and 
enjoyed a visit to the theatre to hear light opera, or a 
Shakespearean or other classic play. Nothing short of 
illness would prevent his attendance at social gatherings, 
where his company was always enjoyable. At these times, 
as well as at all others when the occasion demanded, Mr. 
Kirkhuff used to display as great a fondness for outward 
forms and ceremonies as any gentleman of the old school. 
It was impossible to feel dull in his company. Even 
at this time he had lost none of his love for discussion 
and would enter with zest into any topic that might be 
introduced. 

Mr. Kirkhuff was a great student of language, and took 
pride in the cultivation of the purest. English. He was also 
very particular as to the correct pronunciation as well as 
the right use of words, the sound of a mispronounced word 
jarring on his sensitive ear as a discordant note would on 
that of a highly trained musician. Whenever, in the course 
of conversation, he detected the misuse of a word, or a 
false vowel sound reached his ear, he would immediately 
lose the thread of the subject, and call the attention of the 
speaker to his error, and he would not permit the story to 
be resumed until the mistake had been corrected. He 
regarded neither time nor place on these occasions; thus 
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it came about that young teachers were often afraid to 
talk in his presence. There is no doubt, however, that 
many have cause to thank him for his well-meant though 
sometimes rather embarrassing criticisms. 

After a short period of convalescence Mr. Kirkhuff 
appeared to have recovered his health and he returned to 
his duties. So cheerful and bright was he after this illness 
that every one remarked that he seemed to have entered 
upon a new lease of life. He led the conversation at table, 
and was as energetic and forceful as ever in discussing his 
favorite topics. On several occasions he offered suggestions 
to his colleagues concerning the pupils of their grade, which 
clearly showed that he looked forward to continuing his 
teaching after the summer vacation. 

But this was not to be. In less than a month he again 
had to take to his bed. After a few days of indisposition, 
one Saturday morning he felt well enough to go to the eity. 
After his return, in the afternoon, he went out on the 
campus to watch a game of baseball, and entered into the 
spirit of the game with keen enjoyment, now and then 
applauding a brilliant bit of play. This was his last 
appearance in public. Soon after returning to his room 
he was seized with illness and serious symptoms of peritonitis 
rapidly developed. Notwithstanding medical skill, and 
the devoted attention and loving care of his associates 
and friends—for no one else could be permitted to nurse 
him—no improvement resulted and finally all hope was 
reluctantly abandoned. 

When our old friend realized that he had not long to live 
he faced the inevitable with calmness and courage, nay, 
even with cheerfulness. His ruling passion was as apparent 
when near death as it was inthe midst oflife. Mr. Kirkhuff, 
although possessed of an intensely sympathetic nature— 
he could not bear to see or even to talk of suffering of any 
kind—, was always averse to taking a gloomy view of life, 
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and even now, when he was nearing its close, this charac- 
teristic was particularly in evidence. 

The passing of one of such striking personality as Jacob 
DeCou Kirkhuff leaves a decided blank not only at the 
scene of his labors but in the profession generally. He 
belonged to a class of teachers of the deaf now almost 
extinct. It has been well and truly said of him, “We 
shall not look upon his like again.” 

The circumstances which led to Mr. Kirkhuff’s becoming 
a teacher of the deaf are interesting. He was one of those 
few university men who did not drift into the work, but 
made it their deliberate choice, and having once entered 
the profession remained in it for life. Each of these facts 
forms astriking contrast totheconditions prevailing to-day. 

Jacob DeCou Kirkhuff was born at Belvidere, New 
Jersey, on the 9th of January, 1837, and the early part 
of his life was spent in Central New York. While at school 
at Wolcott, in the latter State, he made the acquaintance 
of one who was destined to be his life-long friend—Charles 
H. Smith, who became a professor in Yale University. 
The Kirkhuff family afterwards removed to Fenton, 
Michigan, where they made a permanent home. 

Having from boyhood evinced a taste for literature and 
an ambition for higher education, Mr..Kirkhuff, now a 
voung man of twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, 
began preparations for entrance to Yale University, with 
the special object of entering the ministry. In the spring 
of 1862 he joined the Freshman Class at Yale of which 
his friend, Mr. Smith, had already been a member since the 
fall of the previous year, and the two shared the same 
room for the rest of the term. At College, as inafter years, 
although perfectly self-possessed in the presence of others, 
Mr. Kirkhuff led a quiet, secluded life, seeking neither 
publicity nor popularity, and preferring the company of 
a few friends after his own heart to a wider circle of society. 
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A good pen-picture of Mr. Kirkhuff at Yale has been drawn 
for us by his friend, Professor C. H. Smith; it shows the 
consistency of character of the man—as he was at Yale, 
so was he in after years—“‘he said what he thought.’’ 
In describing his retired life at college, Professor Smith says: 

“Another circumstance contributed to keep him some- 
what out of college life. The four years when he was 
at Yale were just the years of the Civil War, when most of 
the students in a northern college were fiercely ‘loyal.’ 
But our friend, with his sensitive nature and keen sympathy 
for suffering, was more impressed with the horrors of war 
than with the importance of preserving the Union. With 
characteristic frankness he said what he thought, and was 
considered by someas ‘unpatriotic.’ This did him injustice, 
for he loved his*country and mourned over the fraternal 
strife. 

“Those who sought his company and won his confidence 
found him a most interesting companion. He was a shrewd 
observer of men and had a good sense of humor, so that his 
estimates of people were well worth hearing. They were 
often keenly expressed, but never with any touch of malice. 
His kindness of heart never failed him, even when some 
bitterness could have been easily excused. His intimate 
friends were those who could appreciate his refined taste, 
gentle nature, and strong affection. To them he was 
devotedly loyal.” 

Mr. Kirkhuff’s primary object in going to Yale was, as 
has been mentioned, to prepare for the ministry, but as 
events afterwards transpired his call came from another 
direction. Inthose days it was the custom for superin- 
tendents of schools for the deaf to attend, at commence- 
ment, the colleges from which they themselves had been 
graduated, for the purpose of seeking suitable men to 
enter the work of teaching the deaf. Thus it happened 
that in 1865 Dr. Harvey Prindle Peet and his son, Dr. 
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Isaac Lewis Peet, came to New Haven at commencement. 
Here they were introduced to two graduates of that year, 
Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff and Mr. Horace H. Hollister, and as 
a result of that meeting both young men were engaged as 
teachers of the deaf in the New York Institution to succeed 
Warring Wilkinson, who had become Principal of the 
California Institution, and John N. Freeman, who had 
resigned to enter the Christian ministry. Mr. Hollister 
did not remain long in the work; he stayed a year at the 
New York Institution, was afterwards a teacher in the Ohio 
School and the first Principal of the West Virginia School, 
then studied medicine and became a physician. But Mr. 
Kirkhuff had found his life’s work. At the end of his first 
year he left New York and came into Central Pennsylvania, 
where he taught for a short time in a school for hearing 
boys. He soon returned, however, to his former work, 
for in December, 1866, he came to Philadelphia, having 
accepted a position as teacher in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, then situated at Broad and 
Pine Streets. 

As a teacher, Mr. Kirkhuff was an able and indefatigable 
worker. At the beginning of his career he taught under 
the sign and manual method of instruction, but on the 
introduction of oral teaching he readily adapted himself 
to the requirements of the newer method and, after a trial 
of its possibilities, became one of its ardent supporters. 
At the Broad and Pine Streets School it was the custom 
for each teacher to have charge of but one class, and Mr. 
Kirkhuff then taught general subjects; but when the 
rotatory system was adopted he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics—a favorite subject of his, and one in which 
he was singularly successful, for he had the rare gift of 
making his instruction particularly clear and effective. 

Mr. Kirkhuff maintained good discipline with ease and 
without undue severity. His pupils were ‘always ready and 
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willing to work for him, for the simple reason that he under- 
stood them and never antagonized them; having first 
made it plain to them what he wished them to do—giving 
assistance only when he considered it necessary—he 
demanded from them as high a standard of proficiency as 
was commensurate with their mental abilities. He used 
to make a study of the idiosyncrasies of each individual 
pupil, and he rarely failed to form a correct estimate of each 
one’s mental capacity. He was always mindful of the 
danger of taking pupils out of their depth, for he knew as 
well as any one the utter folly of such teaching. He was 
sometimes heard to remark, “My chief business in life 
is to simplify the simple’’—and he did it, as his pupils 
could testify. 

Whenever Mr. Kirkhuff heard one of the younger teachers 
complain of the difficulties of the work, he would say “Get 
your pupils to love you; then they will work for you.” 
He himself had succeeded in gaining their friendship and 
love, for he was a great favorite with the whole body of 
students, especially during the later years of his life, and 
whenever he made his appearance among them he was 
hailed with shouts of welcome. In his relations with his 
pupils he was seen at his best, for he took a personal interest 
in each one that came under his influence. He not only 
encouraged his pupils to read, but granted many of them 
the privilege of making use of suitable books selected 
from his own extensive library. Through his long connec- 
tion with the deaf, he was acquainted with the family 
history of many of his pupils. He had a great love for 
children of all ages, and took much interest in their games 
and amusements. He loved to interest them inbooks, and 
nothing pleased him better than to have little ones around 
him, listening to the fairy stories he delighted to tell. 

Mr. Kirkhuff always found pleasure in recalling ‘the 
good old days of Broad and Pine,”’ and the many anecdotes 
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he could tell of his associates, Abraham B. Hutton, Joshua 
Foster, Benjamin D. Pettengill, and other lesser lights, 
were well worth hearing. Among his literary contributions 
may be mentioned his famous reminiscences of Benjamin 
D. Pettengill in the Annals. One of his latest efforts was 
a sketeh entitled “Broad and Pine Forty Years Ago,” 
which appeared in a special number of the Mt. Airy World 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the connection 
of the present Superintendent, Dr. Crouter, with the Institu- 
tion. Mr. Kirkhuffhad been in the service of the Institution 
about nine months longer than Dr. Crouter, and they were 
the closest of friends. Together they watched the growth of 
the school to its present noble proportions, and experienced 
the changes which took place in its location and its methods 
of instruction. It fell to the lot of the one to assume the 
reins of government, and the other was his loyal supporter 
through all the years that followed. 

While the school was at Broad and Pine Streets, Mr. 
Kirkhuff attended the Calvary Presbyterian Church on 
Locust Street near Fifteenth, and the Second Presbyterian 
Church at Twenty-first and Walnut Streets. Soon after 
moving to Mt. Airy he became a churchman, attending 
Grace Church in that suburb, and for several years, up to 
the time of his death, enjoyed the friendship of the rector, 
the Rev. Simon C. Hill. Mr. Kirkhuff was a man of pro- 
found spiritual nature, and interested himself in everything 
concerning the problems of religion and the mysteries of 
existence. He was a great student of the Bible, and his 
literary treasures included a number of works on theo- 
logical subjects. He took great interest in his Sunday 
School classes, and every Sunday morning found him in 
his class room some ten minutes or so before the time of 
assembly, preparing the notes of his lesson. His chapel 
talks to the pupils were always interesting and often humor- 
ous. He chose familiar subjects, often drawing moral 
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lessons from events that had actually happened, and some- 
times administering reproof in the form of flashes of 
sarcasm which were generally most effective. 

Mr. Kirkhuff took a keen interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of the Institution and its pupils; his regard for 
the former might almost be described as affectionate, for 
to him it was “home.” During the whole period of his 
connection with the school he never sought to change his 
position; he regarded himself as a fixture, and was averse 
even to the consideration of a change. While he might 
not claim to have “warmed both hands at the fire of life,”’ 
yet no man could have been much happier or more con- 
tented in the eventide of life than he. One particular 
desire was never gratified; that was a visit to Europe. 
Several times he planned to go, but on each occasion some- 
thing occurred to prevent him. What he wished to do was 
to settle in one place and study the language and the people: 
he scorned the idea of racing through Europe after the 
manner of the typical tourist, “seeing’—as he would 
sarcastically remark to his friends on their return from 
a European tour—‘‘nothing but cathedrals and _ picture 
galleries.” 

Some years ago Mr. Kirkhuff spent most of his leisure 
time in reading and writing in his school-room, and took 
but little outdoor exercise. His health becoming affected, 
by the advice of his physician he began to take regular 
daily exercise and every afternoon, whenever the weather 
permitted, he could be seen taking his five-mile walk. He 
always carried a pedometer and took great pride in the 
number of miles registered each day. He was a student 
of botany, and often brought back flowers and leaves for 
identification. 

Mr. Kirkhuff was a great lover of good literature, and 
was justly proud of the fine collection of books in his library. 
He strove to foster in the pupils an ambition to acquire 
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knowledge, and always encouraged them,to cultivate a 
taste for reading good books. Being a man of superior 
education and culture, he desired to imbue others with 
a love for those pursuits from which he himself had derived 
so much real pleasure and satisfaction. By example 
and precept Jacob DeCou Kirkhuff expressed a lofty 
conception of life,and showed how a true and profitable 
enjoyment of its pleasures may be gained by seeking after 
“the things that last:” 
“The thirst to know and understand— 
A large and liberal discontent: 
These are the goods in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent.”’ 
JAMES A. WEAVER, 


Teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DEAF 
CHILD. 


THE condition of the mind of an uneducated deaf child, 
which differs from that of the normal child, may be 
described by the single word deaf-mutism. The phenomena 
of deaf-mutism arrange themselves into two distinct divi- 
sions, namely, the physical and the psychical. Physical 
deaf-mutism will be readily understood as consisting in 
mere organic deafness, and consequent dumbness, while 
psychical deaf-mutism includes the mental and moral condi- 
tions induced by and growing out of the physical disability. 

It may be said of deaf-mutes as a class that their physical 
deaf-mutism cannot be entirely removed. Their deafness 
has hitherto baffled the relieving hands of the surgeon 
and the physician. Their dumbness has only partially 
yielded before the persistent efforts of teachers of speech, 
to whose patience and skill all. praise is due. The record 
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of more than a century’s labor in Christendom shows 
elearly that speech can be perfectly acquired by no more 
than a portion of actual deaf-mutes. It is, therefore, upon 
psychical deaf-mutism that the attention of the teacher 
should be chiefly fixed, to the complete removal of which, 
in a vast majority of cases, no inherent or insurmountable 
obstacles present themselves. 

Psychical deaf-mutism may be considered under three sub- 
clivisions, viz., 1, mental; 2, moral; and 3, social. In the 
mental development of the deaf-mute, the great and pecu- 
liar obstacle is his lack of language. That marvelous pro- 
cess by means of which the hearing child, between his first 
and fourth year, possesses himself without conscious effort 
of his mother-tongue has no counterpart in the experience 
of the uneducated deaf child; and as a consequence he 
lacks not only the language, but all that mental discipline 
and growth which are incident even to the vernacular ac- 
quirement of language. 

That the untaught deaf-mute has methods of thought is 
undoubtedly true. But the necessary crudeness of them 
will appear from the reflection that, as he works them out, 
he can only imperfectly call to his aid the imitative faculty. 
He must originate almost everything, and arrive at just 
conclusions only after blunders infinitely more numerous 
than those of the hearing child. 

Kven in the imperfect development possible to the unedu- 
‘ated deaf-mute, the necessity of some language becomes 
apparent. Failing to learn that of his fellows, he will 
invent one of his own, and impose its use on all who will 
accept it. And when the indifference or hard-heartedness 
of his family or associates denies him the use of this, he 
lapses into a condition but slightly elevated above idiocy. 

In proof of this an instance may be cited, which fell under 
the writer’s notice some years ago,of a girl who had been 
held as a household drudge or slave by her family, till in her 
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sixteenth year she was brought, through the interference 
of her humane neighbors, to a school where she might be 
taught. On entering she presented evidences of idiocy 
that were thought to be unmistakable. Picmature 
decrepitude of form, with crooked, claw-shaped fingers, and 
a facé utterly expressionless, were taken as plain tokens of 
mental feebleness. 

A few months, however, of the ordinary treatment of a 
school for the deaf wrought what seemed almost a miracle. 
Rest from exhausting labor allowed the fingers to relax 
and the form to straighten; kindness lighted smiles in a 
face that had lost, if it had ever possessed, the power of 
changing its expression; patient instruction reached at 
length the awakened intellect; and at the end of a year 
s»ager, happy intelligence was in process of healthy develop- 
ment, where there seemed before to have been no germ of 
mental life. 

The language of pantomime suffices for the ordinary 
development of the intellectual faculties. A deaf-mute 
who never learns a language of words may still be taught 
much as to the operations of the natural world, something 
of history and geography, not a little of science and mathe- 
matics, the laws and usages of society, and the principles 
and precepts of religion. But this will not relieve him 
of his mental deaf-mutism. Having no language in com- 
mon with his fellow-men; shut out from the stores of infor- 
mation and food for thought conserved in books; unable 
to acquaint himself with even the news of the day as chron- 
icled in the journals; often excited and perhaps tormented 
with thoughts and queries for which he has no means of 
exact expression, his mind may be likened to an eagle 
caged or a lion chained. He will either lapse into the con- 
tentedness of ignoble bondage, or drag out an unhappy 
existence beating at bars or chafing in fetters from the 
thraldom of which he is powerless to free himself. 
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The question naturally rises in the mind of a_philan- 
thropic person: “Is there no way of escape from so sad a 
condition?” Happily an affirmative answer may be found 
in the history of every well-ordered school for the deaf. 
Among those taught many will appear, who, remaining 
physically deaf, are no longer dumb, or in the condition of 
mental deaf-mutism. 

Their process of thought, their methods of reasoning, 
their modes of expression, are the same as those of hearing 
persons, with the exception that verbal language is to 
them only visible, whether coming to them from the lips 
or hands of others or from the printed page, and not 
visible or audible according to circumstances. 

Another exception should also be made, that a person 
born and continuing totally deaf can have no appreciation 
of the phenomena of sound. 

But this is not true of that rather large proportion of the 
deaf who have had hearing for several years. To them 
the mental condition of deaf-mutism does not in any degree 
appertain, and the extent to which they can appreciate the 
phenomena of sound has been aptly described by one of 
their own number in a sonnet: 

“ They are like one who shuts his eyes to dream 
Of some bright vista in his fading past; 
And suddenly the faces that were lost 
In long forgetfulness before him seem— 
Th’ uplifted brow, the love-lit eyes whose beam 
Could ever o’er his soul a radiance cast, 
Numberless charms that long ago have askt 
The homage of his fresh young life’s esteem; 
For sometimes, from the silence that they bear, 
Well up the tones that erst formed half their joys— 
A strain of music floats to the dull ear, 
Or low, melodious murmur of a voice, 


Till all the chords of harmony vibrant are 
With consciousness of deeply slumb’ring powers.” 


We pass now to the consideration of the second feature 
of psychical deaf-mutism, namely, that which pertains 
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to the development of the moral nature. The untaught 
deaf-mute is either wholly devoid of language, or possesses 
it in a very imperfect degree. In the first case, if he con- 
tinue without language, his moral development is an impos- 
sibility. In the latter case the readiness with which his 
moral perceptions may be awakened and his moral powers 
trained increases with the growth of his faculty of language. 
That an uneducated deaf-mute should be morbid, suspicious, 
jealous, selfish, unreliable, and dependent, will seem most 
natural when one considers at how terrible a disadvantage 
he remains, as compared with his hearing fellows; and to 
how small an extent his mind has been affected by those 
influences which naturally eliminate these undesirable 
moral qualities from the human character. 

It must be observed that we have not claimed the posses- 
sion of verbal language as necessary to the moral develop- 
ment of the deaf-mute. His natural language of signs 
will suffice for this; that is to say,for imparting the essen- 
tials of a moral character. The writer is, however, of 
the opinion that, other things being equal, the deaf person 
who has a perfect command of verbal language hasa decided 
advantage, even in points of moral development, over one 
whose habit is to think in signs. 

That moral deaf-mutism can be entirely removed by 
the methods now employed in our best schools admits of 
no question. That is to say that the standard of moral 
character among the graduates of our schools for. the deaf 
will be found to be quite as high as that of persons with all 
their faculties, who have had an equal amount of education. 

In providing means for the moral and religious training of 
deaf children in schools, practice differsas to the employment 
of the sign language. In the opinion of the writer the 
use of this language in addressing considerable numbers 
of deaf persons, whether children or adults, is of great value. 
In this view he is sustained by two of the leading schools 
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in Germany, both of which are oral schools, and one of 
which is the cradle of the oral method. 

When we consider social deaf-mutism, it goes without 
saying that the deaf-mute denied all language must remain 
a social cipher. Given only the sign language, his enjoy- 
ment of social privileges is of course limited to the narrow 
circle of those who can use that language. If we add 
verbal language, even without speech or the power of lip- 
reading, we widen the social range very greatly. And 
those deaf-mutes who are so fortunate as to possess the 
power and are granted the opportunity of acquiring these 
last-named accomplishments to a degree reasonably ap- 
proaching perfection may, without doubt, aspire to com- 
plete enfranchisement from social deaf-mutism. Whether 
conditions between the hearing and the deaf are such as to 
enable the latter in large numbers to realize this aspiration 
is a question. 

It is an oft-repeated assertion that when a deaf person 
has acquired the power of speech, and is able to read the 
lips of others, he is “restored to society.”’ In a recent 
letter a deaf lady of high social standing and unusual mental 
ability, who was educated in an oral school, writes as 
follows: 


“Tt seems to me the pure oral teachers expect too much of both the 
deaf and the hearing. They think that the former should be capable 
of an equality with the. latter, which is physically impossible. They 
think the hearing should receive the deaf with open arms, or at least 
meet them half way. They ought to, of course, but the practical ques- 
tion is, do they? In most cases, no, Where there are deaf friends or 
relatives, something of interest and kindness will be shown by the hear- 
ing, but with ordinary people’the deaf are simply strange creatures, 
like the idiotic or insane, though of course in a less degree. The great 
majority of oralists are absolutely ignorant of the way they are laughed 
at behind their backs. I myself knew nothing of this while I had home 
and family to ensure me respect, but I have had some bitter experiences 
since then. 

“For this reason, if for no other, those with bad voices should not 
be foreed totalk, They simply make themselves a laughing-stock 
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among the hearing. I have been told that my voice was not specially 
disagreeable, yet I have known hearing friends to pass me on the street 
without recognition, and when I demanded an explanation confess 
that they did not wish the friends they happened to be with to hear 
me speak. Is not that enough to seal the lips of any sensitive oralist? 

“Tn all this I am putting myself in strong antagonism to my school, 
but it isnot to be helped. Truth and common sense should be con- 
sidered as well as theory, and with the theories of the pure oralists I 
cannot agree.” 


In many of our large cities and towns associations of the 
deaf exist. The meetings of these societies are for social 
enjoyment, with lectures in the sign language on subjects 
of interest, and for religious worship. These associations 
are condemned by some as tending to isolate the deaf 
from the hearing, thus making their social deaf-mutism 
permanent. We cannot join in this condemnation, though 
our advice to the deaf has always been to mingle with the 
hearing as much as possible, and not to depend for all 
their social enjoyment on intercourse with one another. 
It is natural for the deaf to come together socially, and they 
should not be denied that pleasure. But especially should 
they be sustained when they seek to have religious instruc- 
tion and worship in that language in which, alone, such 
instruction can be given, and such worship can be con- 
ducted in a manner to be understood by a considerable 
number of persons. 

The lady from whose letter a quotation is given above 
writes as follows on this matter: 

“T insist on signs and signs only in public speaking to the deaf, On 
March 20, 1910, I was present at the confirmation service at Trinity 
Church, Boston, where Mr. Searing interpreted to us the sermon of Bishop 
Lawrence. When I came to read the printed report of that sermon 


I found nothing new. Had I been seated with the general audience 
I should not have known a word from beginning to end.” 


Society may offer to the individual deaf-mute social 
recognition, and many testimonials of thoughtful considera- 
tion which he has no right to demand, In any neighbor- 
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hood where an educated deaf-mute may have taken up 
his residence, the work of relieving him of his social deaf- 
mutism should go on. A little patience and painstaking 
to establish easy communication; a little exercise of self- 
denial; the acceptance of the deaf-mute neighbor as a fellow 
man, and not always as a deaf-mute, will in process of time 
perfect the work begun by his teachers in school, emancipa- 
ting him so fully from the trammels of mental and moral 
deaf-mutism as to make him often forget the burden of 
the heavy trial which must still rest upon him when all 
shall have been done that the good-will of his fellow men 


can devise and suggest. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEARING.* 


I. How the Normal Child’s Hearing Develops from Early 
Injancy. 


Tue normal baby learns to understand the language 
spoken around him only after he has long been familiar 
with such sounds as the rustling of his crib sheets, the 
opening and closing of the door, the splash of water, the 
mother’s lullaby, and the soft foot-falls of those who are 
his caretakers. These noises of the home, added to those 
of the outer world, increase his knowledge of his environ- 
ment and develop his hearing, while the constant repetition 
of spoken language, associated with certain acts and situa- 
tions, soon enables him to comprehend the meaning of 
the sentences he has heard and later to use them. 


*This paper deals with right-handed pupils, 
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IT. The Relation of the Hearing to the Vocabulary, Speech, 
and General Understanding of Spoken Language. 


While the senses of sight and of touch are a great aid to 
the child learning to talk, that of hearing plays a double 
part. It enables him first to understand and then to 
reproduce. He hears the speech of others and attempts to 
talk. He hears his own voice and modulates it accordingly. 
His language is a reproduction of what he hears, and will 
be modified as time goes on by what he reads. If he does 
not hear English he will not speak English, just as you, 
not hearing Chinese spoken, are unable to converse in that 
tongue. Thus we see what an important factor hearing 
is in the development of language. 


III. The Contrast between the Natural Development oj 
Hearing and the Usual Methods Employed with the 
so-called Deaf. 


The hearing chill becomes accustomed to. sound and 
speech long before he attempts to talk. We leave him 
alone to work out his own salvation, but what do we do 
with the deaf pupil? We speak into his ear for fifteen 
minutes daily, allowing him to remain in silence for the 
remainder of his waking day. We say, and truly, that 
he can stand only a short period of ear work, because it is 
too nerve-racking. Nevertheless we expect him to learn 
to hear some words and sentences in just those few minutes. 
Wonderful to relate, he does, once in a great while, come 
up to our expectations, but at an enormous cost of effort 
both on his side and that of the teacher. Why do we persist 
in a method so different from that of nature? 


IV. The Proper Use of Artificial Aids. 


Artificial aids that magnify sound should be constantly 
used if they enable the child to hear better, for they not 
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only make the pupil conscious of sound while they are being 
used, but increase the general ability to hear at all time:, 
Let the child wear one, on the left ear, if possible, in school 
and out, even at table. Let him become used to the sound 
of the voices of his school-mates; the pleasant or sometimes 
angry voice of his teacher, the tapping of little feet upon 
the floor, the slamming of the door, laughter, music, and 
street noises. Let him, like the normal child, simply hear 
and hear and hear, no matter what he hears. Then, when 
the time for daily drill arrives, there is no difficulty in 
securing attention; and there is less nervous strain because 
the child is accustomed to sound. This is the logical 
method of developing the hearing, as it requires almost 
no effort on the teacher’s part, and is a source of real 
pleasure to the pupil. 


V. Auricular Drills. 


In dealing with our pupils we have two classes to con- 
sider—those whose hearing is only defective and those who 
are practically deaf. In either case use an instrument 
in school and out, at all times when it does not interfere 
with the child’s play. Never allow a drill to exceed fifteen 
minutes with older pupils, and spend even less time with 
the very little ones, else they will become nervous and 
tired. 

First class.—With the partially deaf the aim is to increase 
the distance at which the sounds already heard may be 
distinguished and to add new words to this list. Test the 
hearing by conversing with the pupil, using whatever tone 
is best heard. Then seat the pupil with his back toward 
the teacher and determine how far away familiar questions, 
quotations, sentences, and words may be heard, making 
that limit your starting point. Begin the drill by asking 
for every-day information, or by discussing topics of general 
or special interest. Next use names of the days of the 
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week, letters of the alphabet, and numerals, always guarding 
against telling the pupil when he does not hear correctly. 
Keep a careful record of the sounds heard, as well as of 
those not heard. 

There is, of course, a limit beyond which sounds cannot 
be heard, but the first halting place is seldom the last. 

The practical results of this drill are: 

1. Thepupilhearsatan increased distance from the speaker ; 

2. He hears a greater number of words, sentences, etc., 
and, 

3. He hears new sounds on which he has never been 
drilled. 

However, a peculiar thing is here noticeable. Conversa- 
tion carried on in tones different from those used in the drill 
can seldom be heard, but if a second drill be resorted to, 
all tones between the two drills may be heard. 

Second class.—As the so-called deaf child never learns to 
hear many words or sentences, we should not make the 
understanding of these our aim. It is too high. Neither 
should we cease our efforts to teach him to hear, as most 
teachers are likely to do. What should our aim be? To 
train the child so that through hearing and touch he is able 
to reproduce the tones of his teacher’s voice, and to accent 
words and sentences correctly. We can do no more! 
This should be accomplished by first calling his attention 
to the existence of sound itself and to the number of beats. 
Then he should be taught to distinguish between the sounds 
of different bells, musical instruments, and, finally, the 
various tones of the human voice. 


VI. Why the Deaf Child should be Taught to Hear as well 
as to Speak. 


I have left an exceedingly strong reason for auricular 
training until the last. While little, if anything, is known 
concerning the physiology of the brains of the deaf, con- 
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trasted with those of the hearing, psychologists assure us 
that where one centre is inactive the whole structure 
suffers. What then must be the result of the inactivity 
of twocentres—that of speechand thatof hearing? Reason- 
ing from the accepted theory, we find that such a condition 
should tend to abnormal (or should I say subnormal) 
brain development. Does it? Have we proofs either way? 

Are orally-taught deaf children really more nearly 
normal than those taught otherwise? Is this the reason 
they appear so much brighter? I believe so, and I believe 
that we find here a most convincing argument for the oral 
method of instruction, even though the speech of many 
may be very defective. 

Considering that there is a probability of better general 
brain development when all the centres are called into 
activity, the duty of the instructor of the deaf is surely 
very plain: to develop both speech and hearing in every 
child in the class room. | 


MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, 
Principal of the Swarthmore School and Kindergarten, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE IN THE DEAF 
CHILD. 


To those who are familiar with the uneducated deaf 
child, it is well known that he is in no wise apparently 
different from his hearing brother. If nature’s touch has 
not dwarfed or deformed his mental powers, he is alert, 
active, quick to comprehend, quick to act,.and responsive 
to all calls upon his attention. His body is vibrant with 
energy and yields readily to the activities of play and 
games. He answers the call of his parents to do chores 
about the house with the same interest and enthusiasm 
as the other children. He may go to the grocery or the 
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butcher’s and return with the articles for which he was 
sent in less time, perhaps, than other children because 
he has not stopped on the way to talk. He is familiar 
with the fields, orchards, and trees which are near and 
around his home. He is acquainted with the call of the 
physician,and the visit to the dentist and the oculist, and 
knows the official function of one from the other. He is 
as much at home in the nearby swimming stream as any 
of the other children. Every piece of household furniture 
he knows and its use. He knows the domestic from the 
wild animal, the one to pet and the other to flee from. 
He knows when the fire should be kindled in the stove and 
for what purpose and when a special meal is being prepared 
andwhy. He feels the pleasure and thrill of new clothes, 
a clean body, and a combed head. In fact, as far as ideas 
are concerned, he has, perhaps, as clear a conception of the 
uses of all of these things as the other members of the 
household. Yet he knows not a name of one. He is 
without any means of expressing his thought except in a 
very limited and in the crudest way. He lacks language. 
Being shut out from the world by the loss of hearing, the 
natural avenue of learning language, he must needs go 
through the hardest and longest processes of acquiring it. 

In fact the accepted philosophy, up to the close of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth, 
declared that the deaf child could not be instructed because 
he lacked language; “‘that thought and information could 
only follow instruction in language and could in no way 
precede it.”” Such philosophy was ably upheld by some 
of the brightest men that the most enlightened countries 
of the middle ages and thereafter furnished. It prevented 
any attempt to educate the deaf. At this time, however, 
its correctness was vigorously denied. It was discovered 
that a great many bright deaf people had learned to express 
themselves in various ways, showing their minds as abound- 
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ing in good ideas, with an understanding of the nature and 
work of almost everything with which they came into 
contact, although they were unable to speak, read, or write 
a single word. 

Perhaps the greatest champion of this philosophy, since 
proved to be false, was the brilliant and distinguished 
John Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician. “In the human 
voice,” he says, “may be said to dwell the very essence 
of life. The voice is a distinct emanation of that immortal 
spirit which God breathed into the nostrils of man when 
he created him a living soul.’ His chief follower, the 
well-known founder of the education of the deaf in Germany, 
Heinicke, declared “it was the voice which showed forth 
the glory of God’s gift to man. It was speech only which 
fully comprehended, contained, and expressed the move- 
ments of the soul. Every other means of communication 
was dead.” 

Charles Michel de l’Epée, a Frenchman and a resident 
of Paris, was the first to dispute this theory. He believed 
that the deaf could be educated to express themselves 
vigorously, beautifully, and reverently, even though they 
might not be taught to use the voice for that purpose. In 
1760 he established a school for the deaf in that great city 
and his instruction was based on a denial of the philosophy 
of Dr. Amman and his followers. He declared, “There is 
no more natural and necessary connection between abstract 
ideas and articulate sounds which strike the ear than there 
is between the same ideas and the written characters which 
address the eye.”” The means of communication in his 
school were speech, the sign language, finger spelling, and 
writing. Thus the very inception of a concerted effort 
to educate the deaf in the world was marked by a disagree- 
ment, and at no time since the founding of these two schools 
in different countries has there been unanimity in the 
methods of educating the deaf or in opinion as to what will 
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bring to them the greatest blessings of life. But as to the 
correctness of the philosophy promulgated by Dr. Amman 
and his followers, the school of De l’Epée has demonstrated 
its absurdity. This school attracted world-wide attention. 
It had visitors from foreign countries, among whom were 
crowned heads and prominent and intelligent people of all 
classes. The fact that the school he founded has since 
become a national institution using speech exclusively 
in no way reflects upon his educational philosophy. Other 
considerations have brought about this result. But no 
one who is at all familiar with the accomplishments of the 
deaf will deny that they may become well skilled in the 
use of written language, being taught wholly indepen- 
dently of speech. The thousands of deaf people in other 
countries, particularly in America, who have learned to 
express themselves first in the manual and sign language, 
and secondly on the written page, have substantially 
proved that the Abbé de l’Epée was correct. 

But whether we accept the philosophy of Dr. Amman 
and Mr. Heinicke, or of the Abbé de l’Epée, the develop- 
ment of language in deaf children is a most difficult task. 
It has occupied the best thought in all these years of those 
engaged in their instruction. It is the chief goal in their 
education. Instruction in every other subject depends 
upon their ability to use language intelligently and correctly. 
It requires time, patience, intelligence, and a correct under- 
standing of the use of the best devices which have been 
invented, to teach deaf children to write language correctly 
in any reasonable length of time. 

Any language is distinctly foreign to them. They must 
learn it as hearing people learn a foreign language, except 
that they have the additional handicap of being without 
any language in which to receive instruction, or with 
which to compare the new language they are learning. 
However well the uneducated deaf child may know one 
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object from another or their uses, he knows not their names. 
No lexicon is of any help to him at the beginning. Nor 
can we compare him with the hearing person in a strange 
land learning a foreign language. For there the hearing 
person is in touch with the new language at every turn, 
while the deaf child’s instruction must be confined to his 
few hours a day in the class-room. The rest of the time 
he is left alone in his silence. He is cut off from the daily 
and hourly communication with those who know the 
language he is learning. It is, therefore, not a surprise 
that it takes a number of years for an intelligent deaf 
person to learn to use language well and that it takes, in 
addition to ten or twelve years in his home school, a college 
course to give him a fair mastery of it. The written lan- 
guage of the partially educated deaf is much like the 
language of a foreigner who has been in our country a few 
years trying to learn English. 

But to return to the beginning of the education of the 
deaf in France, we wish to note the plan adopted at that 
time and the changes which have taken place since. We 
return to France rather than to Germany or England, 
because it was from the French that America received her 
instruction in this particular line of education, and the 
French methods were adopted in the first school established 
in the United States at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. 
From that school sprang all the earlier schools established 
in the various States, which schools copied the methods 
used in Hartford. 

The sign language as founded by De l’Epée was quite 
different from that in use at the present time. It was a 
language of word signs. The present sign language is 
one of signs for ideas, and is more natural and pleasing 
to the deaf than its predecessor. It would naturally be 
expected that there would be improvement; but whatever 
improvement has been made, the glory and honor which 
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the edueated deaf, the world over, originally bestowed 
upon De I|’Epée for the great blessings he brought to them 
have not diminished in the least, but rather grown as the 
years succeed each other. 

He was succeeded by the Abbé Sicard, who enlarged the 
scope and perfected the system of his predecessor. Under it 
the bright deaf child could translate a story rendered in the 
sign language into French almost word for word, although 
he might not know the meaning of much of the language 
he had translated. This correct translation, wonderful 
as it appeared, was really not satisfying to the skilled 
teachers of the deaf, because they found that their pupils, 
when thrown upon their own resources and required to 
express their ideas in written language, fell far short of the 
correct expression. 

Sicard was succeeded in 1822 by Bébian, who conceived 
that the converse of the methodical sign language estab- 
lished by De l’Epée would be the better method of securing 
the correct and original expression in written language. 
He therefore discontinued the methodical sign language 
which, as has been said, consisted of a sign for each word, 
and adopted pantomime, which means a natural language 
for ideas. He felt that if the pupil had correct ideas and 
was forced to express them in his own language, a more 
perfect written language could be attained. This was : 
new idea and theoretically had much to commend it. 

It is an old and well-known proposition in teaching that 
pupils learn best by doing. Why should it not apply to 
deaf children? They received and imparted their ideas in 
natural pantomime. Why should they not become masters 
of their language by being compelled from day to day to 
express these ideas in written language under the direction 
of their teachers? It looked plausible and reasonable, and 
so this new idea soon spread over many of the countries 
where the deaf were being educated. Besides, it was the 
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easiest and most beautiful language, and this helped to 
its ready acceptance. A few years of experience in testing 
it demonstrated that it was ineffective except in the hands 
of the most skilled teachers. The same errors constantly 
appeared in the written language of the deaf as existed 
before. 

Another philosophy appeared in 1836. It was announced 
by the Principal of the National Institution at Bordeaux, 
Mr. J. J. Valade-Gabel. He had been a pupil of the famous 
Pestalozzi and was therefore afire with enthusiasm and 
earnestness. He conceived the idea thatthe sign language, 
of whatever kind, was the confusing element in the teaching 
of written language; that the well-accepted educational 
proposition stated above, “learning by doing,’”’ would find 
its best application in teaching the pupils from first to last 
to use written language without the intervention of help 
in any way from signs. He therefore depended entirely 
upon the spelled and written language. 

He was an indefatigable reformer and brought to the 
Bordeaux Institution a great deal of intelligence and 
successful experience. His ideas, therefore, were seized 
upon by many people who had been discouraged in teaching 
the deaf written language. The sign language of ideas, 
however, was so easily understood and so beautiful that 
its supporters refused to exchange it for this new intuitive 
language, and but little progress was made in supplanting 
it, except in the one particular school at Bordeaux. I 
know of but one school in this country whose management 
has accepted the Valade-Gabel idea. This is the school 
for the deaf at Rochester, New York, under the able 
management of Dr. Z. F. Westervelt. His system of 
instruction is based upon the practice of manual spelling 
in all communications between the pupils and between 
pupils and teachers. It is practiced on the playground, 
in the dining-room, and wherever there is occasion for 
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conversation. In this school the sign language is entirely 
abolished and the English language in its spelled or written 
form is everywhere used. It is claimed by the friends 
of this school that its pupils have a better command of 
the English language than those of mast other schools for 
the deaf. This, however, is disputed by the friends of 
other schools. 

It is now necessary to consider the effectiveness of the 
educational philosophy of Heinicke of Germany. His 
philosophy will be remembered as having speech and lip- 
reading as its basic principle, a prerequisite, as he claimed, 
to the development of ideas and the teaching of language. 
His method of instruction spread to England and other Anglo- 
Saxon nations and has taken greater and greater hold upon 
all schools for the deaf throughout the civilized world, 
including the school founded by the Abbé de l’Epée in Paris. 
The growth of the idea, and the wide-spread use of speech 
and lip-reading throughout the world, are not so much due 
to their effectiveness in the teaching of language as to the 
desire of the parents of deaf children that they should 
talk and be able to understand what others say by reading 
the lips and their abhorrence of the “hand language,” as 
they term it. 

Being a system of education, however, which must 
necessarily make constant use of language in its natural 
order, its friends claim, as did Valade-Gabel, that it is the 
very best method of teaching language, and that the pupils 
so taught express their ideas in natural order and with 
much more certainty and ease than pupils who are taught 
by the manual and sign method. This part of the theory 
is now generally accepted by all educators of the deaf, 
even in schools where the sign language and finger spelling 
are the accepted method of communication. In such 
schools the signs are restricted in the schoolroom and the 
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pupils are thrown upon the use of English expressed by 
finger spelling and by writing. 

This unanimity of opinion, as far as teaching lensueap 
is concerned, does not express, however, satisfaction with 
the results accomplished. The correct use of language by 
the deaf has always been, and is to-day, whatever methods 
have been used in teaching, proportional to the intelligence 
of the pupils, to the length of time they have been in school, 
and to the ability and enthusiasm of the teachers who have 
given the instruction. 

This leaves us to consider the various devices and plans 
which have been invented and developed for the purpose 
of teaching language better, all of which have grown out of 
the unsatisfactory results attained. 

The best way of describing the language of the partially 
educated deaf is to say it is mixed. The order of words 
has always been a bugbear to them. The various verb 
forms have given them much labor and worry. They are 
liable to use one part of speech for another, using nouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, etc., as verbs. The idea may be right 
in the child’s mind and it will be understood when put on 
paper, but his manner of expression often causes merriment 
to those who read. 

A most striking illustration of that came to my notice 
a short time ago. One little boy was seen to strike another 
in class. His teacher reproved him. His defense was, 
“T whyed him and he wouldn’t because me.” No one 
would misunderstand what had taken place between the 
two boys, but he took the shortest, and to him, the most 
effective method of stating it. His ideas had outrun his 
language. 

A teacher had taken her class to see the Seventeenth 
Regiment leave for the Philippine Islands. She desired to 
use the occasion for journal writing and as a language drill. 
On the return the pupils were to write what they had seen. 
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One boy wrote: ‘Many men were banding, but I did not 
see them horn.” Evidently he was impressed with the 
great number of men in the band, but they were not 
playing when they passed him. 

A girl in describing sheep-shearing said: “The farmer 
washed and nicely the sheep.” 

A little fellow handed to me, one day, a letter which he 
had written to his father and his first sentence was, “I am 
dead. The boys kill me.” 

To overcome all these difficulties, the earnest teachers 
of the deaf have devised many plans. One of the earliest 
was the separation of sentences into their component parts, 
having symbols for the various parts of speech and drilling 
the pupils to a perfect understanding of them. With the 
symbols before them, they were enabled to follow in the 
proper order, but without the symbols they fell into the 
same manner of errors as before. This was known as the 
technical grammar method. Pupils were required to 
diagram sentences and parse words to the minutest detail 
of etymology and construction. This method was pro- 
nounced forty years ago by Dr. E. A. Fay, Professor in 
jallaudet College, to be the worst of all and it has been 
generally abandoned.* 

The technical grammar method, being stripped of much 
of its detail, and the technical names being used as nails 
on which to hang the descriptive terms in explanation, 
is a valuable aid in teaching language. It is used in simpler 
forms in many of the best schools throughout our country. 

Opposed to this method in the earlier day was the 
sentence method. This gave expression to the idea as a 
whole. It is also in use in many of our schools at the 
present time. 

Teaching of the deaf is necessarily objective until a 
knowledge of language is formed. Hence all schoolrooms 


* See the Annals, vol, xiv. pp. 193-204, 
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for the deaf are well equipped with objects and pictures. 
A skilful teacher of the deaf is ready with the crayon for 
drawing. From objects and pictures a large vocabulary 
of nouns and adjectives is secured. By means of actions 
a knowledge of verbs and their names are learned. Putting 
these together, we have a simple sentence which the children 
soon understand. After acquiring a certain amount of 
language, the processes of education are about the same 
as are adapted to hearing children in public schools. 

But no device has yet appeared which makes the work of 
teaching language easy, or which will take the place of 
the intelligent, enthusiastic, and industrious teacher. In 
her hands, whatever plan is used, the best results will be 
attained. She will equip her school with objects, pictures, 
and appliances and use them all as the condition and the 
necessity demand. As physicians are born, so are teachers. 
As there are lifeless, clumsy, disinterested, ineffective 
physicians, so there are weak, ineffective teachers. As 
instruments are but helps in your hands, so are devices, 
books, and pictures but helps to the intelligent teacher. 

As there must be in your heart and personality the ele- 
ments of sucess, so must the fountain from which will 
flow the greatest accomplishment in teaching language 
to the deaf be found in the teacher herself. Under any and 
all circumstances the road is difficult and beset with many 
discouragements. To her who is most liberally endowed 
by nature, is in the best state of mind and health, with 
the deepest insight into human nature and the greatest 
enthusiasm and perseverance, the journey is the easiest 
and safest. 

JOHN W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH-READING IN 
THE DEAF CHILD. 


HoweEVER well the deaf child may be developed mentally, 
educated in the knowledge and use of language and speech, 
and trained to understand all that his partial hearing 
appropriates from the world of sound, without speech- 
reading he is still on the off side of a chasm with no bridge 
near to span the distance between him and the world of 
hearing people. True, a message may be flashed across 
by the use of conventional signs, but, like the wireless, this 
can only evoke reply from a properly equipped station— 
the one among a thousand or more who is familiar with the 
language of signs. Or a message may be sent by finger 
spelling, but this too will only be recognized and answered 
by the few who have been trained to know language through 
finger spelling, and it, in common with writing, has the 
additional disability of being “the longest way around,”’ 
making with the fingers every individual letter in every 
word used, and both writing and finger spelling are there- 
fore counted slow and tedious by the general public. 
Speech, because the universal medium of communication, 
even poor speech, if barely intelligible, appeals to and 
is understood by the whole world of hearing people and 
through speech-reading may bring direct and swift reply. 

What then is speech-reading, this medium that puts the 
deaf child who never heard, and keeps the partially deaf 
child or adult who is gradually losing hearing, in close 
touch with friends and associates of the hearing world? It 
is the ability to understand spoken language by watching 
speech movements on the face of the speaker. Truly this 
sounds very simple, but it too must have its limitations. 


Reading, we know, is interpreting the thought of others 
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expressed in language symbols, written or printed. Speech- 
reading is therefore interpreting the thought of others 
expressed in speech. Speech is the universal oral symbol 
of language, and speech-reading must therefore presuppose 
a knowledge of both speech and language upon the part 
of thespeech-reader. Thus is established one definite limi- 
tation upen the realm of speech-reading, which is large or 
small, broad or narrow, according to the knowledge and 
understanding by the speech-reader of speech and language. 

Language, the inclusive term, is here construed to mean 
the accepted medium for expression of thought and inter- 
change of ideas among human kind, and assumes various 
forms, some of which appeal to the eye and others to the 
ear, some being expressed by the hand and others by the 
mouth and allied organs of voice expression. Signs, gestures, 
finger spelling, writing, and print are expressed by the hand 
and appeal to the eye. Emotional language and speech 
are expressed by the voice and appeal to the ear, emotional 
language including the cry, shout, laugh, sigh, song, ete; 
speech being the one oral symbol of language expressed in 
definite words. 

To illustrate the interdependence of speech, language, 
and speech-reading, we note the following conditions. 

(a) A deaf child can be taught to articulate the elements 
of speech clearly and to pronounce words, but unless such 
articulation stands for the expression of thought it would 
remain simply articulation, could not be called speech, 
is not in any sense language, and could therefore be no basis 
for giving such a child speech-reading. 

(b) An educated deaf person who had no knowledge of 
speech could be taught speech-reading, but in such a case 
the speech symbols would be interpreted, not through the 
spoken or heard language symbols, because unknown to 
such a one, but through the familar written language sym- 
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bols, and speech-reading having so little opportunity for 
use would be of correspondingly limited practical value. 

(c) A deaf child knowing nothing of either speech or lan- 
guage would have no basis for the interpretation of speech 
movements, and therefore the movements on the face of 
a speaker would necessarily be meaningless to him. 

(d) A deaf child who has made a bare beginning in lan- 
guage getting and knows say ten words, if taught orally, 
will understand by speech-reading those ten words. 

(e) A deaf child with what might be called a Second- 
Reader vocabulary will be able to understand to the limit 
of that vocabulary, while a man of culture, speaking fluently 
several different languages, if deaf, or becoming deaf, can 
be taught to understand through speech-reading any one 
or all of those languages. 

In analyzing the possibilities of acquiring speech-reading 
we find a still greater difference between the deaf child just 
beginning to get an education through speech-reading and 
the educated adult who is becoming deaf and wants to learn 
speech-reading. The latter has command of a conventional 
language—his mother tongue—and through the printed 
page he can still keep in touch with all that is being done 
in the world. Speech-reading is to him merely another 
language form to master, a translation as it were of the 
known language forms, spoken, heard, written, into the 
language of mouth movements, more properly called facial 
movements; it can be acquired by any intelligent adult who 
wishes to give the matter sufficient time and effort, the 
illogical spelling and idiomatic structure of English adding 
to the difficulty, but these difficulties, while somewhat 
different, being no greater than those met and mastered 
by every little hearing child in learning to read. For the 
little deaf child there can be no process of translation since 
he has no language to translate; he has yet to learn his 
mother tongue. When taught orally, speech-reading be- 
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comes to him the unconscious medium through which he 
learns his first vocabulary and which he should continue to 
use as unconsciously as the hearing child uses hearing in 
getting his education. 

As to the process, Mother Nature’s way of learning a 
language through use is a good rule to follow in learning 
speech-reading. Life, even the simplest, is but a succession 
of situations that demand the use of speech expression, and 
these, if utilized, furnish ample opportunity for the little 
deaf child to acquire the understanding and recognition of 
language, which is speech-reading, unconsciously before he 
is of school age. Too often, however, this golden opportu- 
nity is wasted because the child’s companion, be it mother, 
sister, servant, or friend, either does not know how to give 
the little deaf child the necessary attention or is too much 
occupied with other duties togive the time; and bothof these, 
attention and wise companionship, and plenty of them, 
which means time, are, in this case, indispensable elements. 
It is always easier, when a deaf child is wanted, to beckon 
with the fingerthan to take time to teach him tounderstand 
and recognize the spoken word “come;”’’ but, when once 
learned, the spoken word is no more difficult than the 
other, and the more frequently the word is used and 
understood the stronger does the habit become of watching 
the face instead of the hand for speech. It is much easier 
in the beginning to think for a deaf child, to supply his every 
need without giving him a chance to try to ask for what he 
wants; but this habit of mistaken kindness which antici- 
pates every want robs him of his inherent right to learn 
language in the easy natural way, through use, and sends 
him later to school not only without language, but without 
the mental quickening and discipline that comes from early 
natural language getting, and leaves him permanently at 
a disadvantage among his fellow men. 
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The hearing child is unconsciously absorbing language 
through all his waking hours, andit matters not what language 
nor how difficult it may seem to an adult. Indeed no lan- 
guage is too difficult, even the most intricate, for the hear- 
ing babe to learn to understand, and later to use, if only he 
be surrounded by it, if it happen to be the vernacular of 
his environment at the natural age for language getting. 
Parents whowish their hearing children to acquire fluency in 
a foreign tongue provide them while young with a companion 
using only the desired language. Could we but give every 
congenitally deaf child a chance to learn language through 
use and by means of speech-reading at the natural time, 
before the kindergarten age, we should have fewer so-called 
stupid deaf childrenin ourschools and much less of the uncom- 
fortable“ deaf-mute”’ voice, which canand should be modi- 
fied by early training. The initial expense would no doubt 
be greater, but the results as compared with present condi- 
tions would more than compensate for the increased expense. 

Another large class of children to whom speech-reading 
may be of untold value are those who are known as “hard 
of hearing,” whether congenitally or adventitiously. Some 
of these children are permanently in schools for the deaf; 
many hundreds more are scattered throughout our public 
schools, and, misunderstood and harshly misjudged as they 
often are, should command our interest quite as much as 
the congenitally totally deaf. All who are too deaf to hear 
the question and response of the ordinary recitation in the 
regular schoolroom, unless given speech-reading, will ulti- 
mately fall behind their classes; the school work will become 
more and more difficult and impossible as they advance in 
the grades, and as more is expected and demanded of them, 
till they finally reach a point of utter discouragement, where 
the effort to participate in the activities of the schoolroom 
continually leads to uncomfortable mistakes and misunder- 
standings. Their unhappy isolation is far greater than that 
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of the deaf born, for they know and realize the enormity of 
their deprivation, and rebel bitterly against it. All this 
class of children have speech to begin with; those who lose 
their hearing from sickness have perfect speech; but without 
speech-reading, as they naturally use their speech less and 
less, it will steadily deteriorate. If all such should be sent 
to a teacher of the deaf to getspeech-reading as soon as their 
growing deafness is discovered, a majority of them could 
return, after a time, to their classes and, using speech-read- 
ing, complete their education with their hearing companions. 

Of the three classes named for whom speech-reading is 
possible and a distinct advantage, the little deaf child is the 
only one for whomit may be said to be easy, and that only when 
acquired unconsciously while getting the use of his mother 
tongue. The degree of so-called difficulty for the child 
with perfect speech and some education who becomes deaf, 
and for the adult who is deaf or becoming deaf, depends 
largely upon the individual attitude toward study or 
sustained mental effort and the earnestness of purpose. A 
foreigner who comes to this country without funds and is 
obliged to make himself understood and to understand what 
is said to him, or starve, will acquire intelligible English 
in a surprisingly short time. The records of success in the 
world along every path are the records of those who wanted 
something and were willing to work for it till secured. The 
man who, losing his right arm, would still find a way to doa 
man’s work in the world, if deaf, would get speech-reading. 

In this brief presentation, we have discussed none of the 
technical problems of speech-reading, have barely mentioned 
the economic question—and expense is often a controlling fac- 
tor,—have urged it, not as an end in itself, not as a panacea 
for all the inconveniences attending deafness, but as a 
means, entirely possible and themost practical, toward bridg- 
ing the gap between the deaf child and the hearing world; a 
step which, if persevered in, wil] bring one of the so-called 
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defective classes, and the most hopeful, a little nearer the 
normal condition of man. The one-armed man, though 
in spirit he surmount his affliction and perform a man’s 
work, must remain a one-armed man; the deaf child—deaf, 
but with the mind alert and the eye trained to catch thought 
from the subtle movements of the speaker’s face—the deaf 
child will be able to give and get more in the home, at school, 
among friends, in business, and in social life; to live a more 
helpful and happy, a richer and a fuller life. 
MARY McCOWEN, 
Supervising Principal of the Chicago Day-Schools, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE 1910 annual meeting of the National Education 
Association was held in Boston, July 2-8, with more than 
twenty thousand members enrolled, and thousands of 
others were in attendance who did not enroll themselves 
asmembers. Boston was an ideal place for such a meeting, 
for it was in Massachusetts that the first effort for the 
advancement of education through associations was made 
by the establishment of lyceums for lectures and other 
exercises of educational nature; and it was in Boston that 
the first public school was started, and that the first edu- 
cational association of permanent nature reflecting national 
character was established, the “American Institute of 
Instruction,” the forerunner of the present National Asso- 
ciation. It was in Lexington that the first Normal School 
that has existed from its organization to the present time 
was organized. With Harvard University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston University, 
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Wellesley and Radcliffe Colleges, and other great colleges 
and schools within and around it; with Presidents Eliot, 
Lowell, Hall, and others, all prominently connected with 
the national educational uplift and gracing their respective 
spheresof action to-day; with memories of all that had been 
done in Massachusetts for the cause of education, of the 
Concord philosophers, of Horace Mann, the elder Gallaudet, 
Samuel G. Howe, and many other well-known educational 
heroes, Boston was indeed an ideal meeting place; and it 
was fitting that educators should gather there and bend 
the knee before that educational shrine of the country. 
Just think what such a gathering means to the cause of 
education: a coming together of tens of thousands of edu- 
cated men and women of cultivated minds, earnestness of 
purpose, and tireless energy, to establish for a brief period 
a great national clearing-house for the interchange of edu- 
‘ational ideas and the modification and transference of 
plans and methods. Nothing is definitely fixed for all time 
in education; it cannot be. There must be power of modi- 
fication, mutation, and adaptability if new and more com- 
plex conditions are to be met, if progress is to be made, 
if life is to remain. Experience is a wonderful teacher and 
the result of its teaching and the friction of opposing minds 
is that each succeeding general development is better 
than the preceding ones. Trilobitic theories of education, 
while interesting and perhaps of value to the student if. 
viewed in the right light, are nevertheless of the past; 
change has been written across their faces and the newer 
theory is the living thing, the one demanding attention. 
We live in the present with ideals for the future. With 
such thoughts in mind the thousands gather in convention 
and the resultant action is young, vigorous, and of value 
to the cause; it spells progress. “In the United States,” 
writes James Y. Joyner, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in North Carolina, and retiring President of the 
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National Education Association, ‘‘in the United States 
where the changes in civilization and life have been 
so rapid and revolutionary, it would be exceedingly 
strange and distinctly unfortunate were there not con- 
tinuous educational discussion and criticism, fermentation 
and unrest, experimentation and investigation, accom- 
panied by changes in conceptions, systems, and methods 
of education, some progressive and some reactionary. 
So long: as human needs increase and human life grows 
more complex, there can be in a democracy no cessation 
in the development of educational systems. To arrest 
the progress of education is to arrest the progress of 
civilization. A static system of education means a static 
system of civilization.’ 

Just think what such a gathering means to the teachers 
in attendance: a coming together of thousands of individual- 
ities from the four corners of the land with varying experi- 
ences and ideals, and there for the sole purpose of measuring 
and comparing standards. ‘The teacher,’’ wrote Horace 
Mann, in referring to such gatherings of teachers, “who 
has met a hundred of his fellow-teachers in public assembly, 
and communed with them for days, enlightening his own 
judgment by the results of their experiences and kindling 
his own enthusiasm by their fires, goes back to his school- 
room with the light of a hundred minds in his head, and 
with the zeal of a hundred bosoms burning in his heart. 
Whatever wisdom the country possesses on the subject of 
education may be brought into common stock, and, by 
self-multiplying process, the whole may be carried away 
by each as he has capacity to receive.”” Coming from all 
sections of our great country, representative of its diverse 
interests in modes of life and thought, especially representa- 
tive of the very best and highest of those noble influences 
that make this life worth while, these thousands of teachers 
gather together that others may reap the benefit. They 
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deserve the roses to the living rather than the laurel wreath 
to the dead! 

The first general session of the meeting was held in the 
Harvard Stadium in the afternoon of our national natal 
day, presided over by President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity and addressed by President Taft on “The Relation 
of Education to Democratic Government.” President 
Taft strongly defended the policy of the United States with 
regard to the Philippine Islands, holding that education was 
first necessary to prepare the Philippines to organize and 
maintain permanently their own government, and that the 
present effort of our country in those islands is altogether 
an altruistic one, as it wasin Cuba. Twenty-five thousand 
people, rising tier upon tier in that immense U shaped con- 
crete structure, made up the audience, and such an audience! 
Seated in the closed end of the Stadium immediately behind 
the President’s stand, lulled by that indescribable rustle of a 
large concourse of expectant people and by the soul-inspiring 
strains of music as the great Handel and Haydn Society, led 
by a magnificent orchestra, sang ‘‘ America,” “Unfold, ye 
Portals,” and “ The Star Spangled Banner,” the writerlooked 
out now upon the multitude, two-thirds of which were of 
the gentler sex garbed in light raiment and gaily decorated 
headwear, and all with gorgeous red programme booklets in 
hand which added to the color view, and now upon the green 
covered vista between the extending wings of the gray 
building made bright in the sunshine of a perfect day. 
The spectacle was indeed magnificent; it was referred to 
by Governor Draper as “the noblest audience he had ever 
faced,” and by President Taft as one “that made him feel 
like soaring into the blue and dealing with nothing but the 
highest patriotic thoughts.” 

The oration of the day was delivered by Governor Kitchin 
of North Carolina, who captivated the audience by his ear- 
nest eloquence. The central thought of his discourse is an 
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ever-living one and it was especially timely for such a 
gathering on the national anniversary of 1910. “We area 
great people,’ said the Governor, “but ‘let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall.’ Most nations die, as most 
men die, from internal causes. What shall it profit a 
nation to encircle the earth with power, emblazon the seas 
with prestige, and command homage from every capital, 
and yet fail to remedy domestic evils, forget justice, hear 
not the cry of the needy, and check not the wrongs 
of the mighty? Our forefathers faced no greater problem 
than this generation has to solve. Every age has its own 
interests, its own rights to preserve.” 

Educational progress has not been by leaps and bounds 
but by slow, steady growth. The advanced thinker may 
show the way and the enthusiast may urge to action, 
but in the end it is the common demand of the people that 
results in progress. The first demand was for free elemen- 
tary schools and this was followed from time to time, as 
the mental and moral needs of the people grew and ex- 
panded, by the establishment of secondary and higher edu- 
‘ation, not for the few and select, but for the many. Then 
‘ame demand for elective courses adapted to the varied 
talents, tastes, and needs of varied classes of students (car- 
ried to an extreme to the real detriment of education, I feel), 
followed by land grants and the establishment of schools of 
agriculture and mechanics. Some years later the demand 
went up for commercial training, and nowit is for industrial 
education which, when established generally, as certainly 
it will be, will stand as the greatest advance of them all. 
But, as invariably is the case, the pendulum may swing too 
far for a time and be a hindrance to useful and real pro- 
gress; in time, however, it will right itself. With this 
latest demand for industrial education as his theme Presi- 
dent Joyner of the Association in his presidential address 
sounded a note.of warning, and pointed out the danger of 
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losing the true educational perspective in over-emphasis of 
the movement by ‘the apostles of this new truth, blinded 
by its first dazzling burst of light, in an enthusiasm amount- 
ing almost to fanaticism.’ He urged that while education 
without vocation was undesirable, so, too, was vocation 
without education: that neither the cultural nor the utili- 
tarian should displace the other, thus forming ‘‘a social 
cleavage,” but that both should be combined in one system, 
side by side in proper proportion; then would education 
send forth those able “to think, to dream, to feel, to love, 
to lead, to lift. The greatest worth of a man in our democ- 
racy cannot be measured by a money-mad world’s tape- 
line of dollars and cents.” 

The Asbury Park Meeting of the Association in 1905 and 
the Boston Meeting of 1910 are each to be noted for two 
things: the attendance and address of President Roosevelt 
and intense opposition to a newly proposed charter, in 1905; 
and the attendance and address of President Taft and the 
election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of the 
Chicago Schools, as President of the Association, in 1910. 
The management of the Association affairs is in the hands 
of five trustees (styled by some “the inner sanctuary”’), 
one of whom is the President of the Association by virtue 
of office, and one, by the way, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana School for the Deaf. This manage- 
ment, it has been whispered at divers times, has been more 
or less self-perpetuating; it has ruled firmly, though wisely, 
for many years, and its rule heretofore has always been 
approved by the very great majority of the membership. 
However, there have ever been “insurgents”’ in the ranks, 
opposed to what they termed the close management, but 
it was not until 1905 that they seemed to gain headway. 
In 1910 “insurgency” resolved itself into “revolution”’ 
with a woman as the storm-centre and resulted in action 
against the report of the ‘ Nominating Committee” which 
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reported the name of Zacharias Xenophon Snyder, President 
of the Colorado State Normal School, as the one to be 
elected as President of the Association. In all the history 
of the Association there had never been public objection 
offered to the report of this committee and the one selected 
by it for presidential honors had always been elected almost 
as a matter-of course. But not so in this “insurgent year” 
of 1910, for no sooner had the report been offered than 
quick motion was made by a member of the Association 
(an unheard-of proceeding coming from the floor in such a 
matter) to substitute the name of Mrs. Young for that of 
Mr. Snyder; and it was carried, resulting in her election 
by a vote of 617 to 373, the small vote being explained by 
the fact that only “active members” have the right of 
attendance and vote at business meetings. Thus, for the 
first time in the history of this greatest and most influential 
body in all the land, the National Educational Association 
now has a woman for its head—and the women are happy! 
The men will now please line up and do as they are told! 
_ The Association is divided into eighteen departments and 
has meeting with it ten societies of national scope, all with 
sarefully worked out programmes prepared prior to the 
meeting. Five general sessions of the entire body were held 
at times not to conflict with departmental and society meet- 
ings and thus hundreds took part in presenting and dis- 
cussing hundreds of educational questions, nearly all 
with present-day thought, yet a few with prescient minds 
leaping into the future. The subject matter was of wide 
range, extending from kindergarten work to post-graduate 
courses in our great universities, and the speakers included 
all the well known educators of the country. All the pro- 
ceedings, of whatever nature, are published each year in 
book form of over 1,200 pages, making it the greatest edu- 
cational encyclopedia extant. 

Among the departments is one relating in part to the 
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deaf, which was organized at Milwaukee in 1897, the writer 
being one of the petitioners for its establishment. The 
title and name petitioned for was, “Department for the 
Education of Classes Requiring Special Methods of Instruc- 
tion,’ meaning thereby the deaf and the blind. It was 
organized, however, as the “ Department for the Education 
of the Deaf, the Blind, and the Feeble-minded.”’ The inclu- 
sion of the last-named class was not satisfactory to the 
friends of the first two and the title was not used, the sec- 
tion generally being referred to as “ Department Sixteen.”’ 

In 1902 the name was changed to “Department of 
Special Education,’ and embraced in its extended scope 
the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, the degenerate, the 
truant, and any others who are deficient mentally, morally, 
or physically. To this association of the deaf and the 
blind with the classes named the writer offers hearty protest 
for reasons too well known to reiterate to readers of the 
Annals. The deaf boys and girls sent to our schools are 
not deficient in mind (insane, feeble-minded, or imbecile), 
in will (paupers), in emotion (criminals or with criminal 
instincts), nor in need of correction; and they do not 
belong in the general class of so-called “abnormals” or 
“defectives,” as the public mind generally construes these 
terms. It is timesuch references to them should be stopped 
and participation in meetings of any kind devoted in whole 
or part to “abnormal” and “defective” classes should be 
discontinued by instructors of the deaf! 

The meeting of this Department of Special Education 
this year in Boston was more free from criticism along the 
lines of objection referred to than any held in recent years; 
in fact, it was devoted almost exclusively to the deaf and the 
blind and presented an excellent programme, although now 
and then some one spoke concerning the education of feeble- 
minded or degenerate children, thus suggesting to the 
general audience present who were not familiar with the 
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deaf and the blind that their afflictions and their mental 
and moral conditions were of kindred nature with those of 
the other classes named. 

Mr. Edward M. Van Cleve, Superintendent of the Ohio 
School for the Blind, served the Department this year as 
President, and Miss Ella C. Jordan, the new Principal 
of the Horace Mann School, as Secretary and Chairman 
of the Local Committee; their efforts (always difficult of 
performance in matters of this kind) were productive of a 
successful meeting. The programme, which was arranged 
to cover two morning sessions, held in the First Baptist 
Church, was as follows: 


WEDNESDAY ForENOON, JULY 6, 9.30 o’CLOCK. 


General Topic: The State’s Obligations to Provide Educational 
Opportunities for All Children, Normal or Otherwise—FRranx B, Dytr, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Speeial Topic: Provisions for Education of Non-normal Children— 
Their Efficiency and Cost. 

(a) The Deaf Schools, Day and Institutional—Miss Mase. ELLery 
Apams, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

(b) The Blind in Schools with the Seeing—Frank G. Bruner, Child 
Study Department, Board of Education, Chicago, III. 

(c) Institutional Care and Training of the Blind—Joun E, Ray, 
Superintendent North Carolina School for the Blind, Raleigh, N. C. 

(d) Schools for Backward Children—Miss Kate L. CUNNINGHAM, 
Supervisor of Special Schools, St. Louis, Mo, 


FRIDAY ForRENOON, JULY 8, 9.30 o’CLOCK. 


Conservation of Vision and the Prevention of Blindness—F, Park 
Lewis, Chairman Committee on Ophthalmia Neonatorum, American 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

What Kind of Qualifications and Training Should the Teacher of 
the Special Class Have?—Cuartes A. A. J. MILLER, Principal of Group 
S, Publie Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion led by Miss Atice Morrison Nasu, Principal of School 
Department, New Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls and 
Boys, Vineland, N. J. 

Oralism in Oral Schools—Harris Taytor, Principal Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City. 


Oralism in Oral Schools. 


Discussion led by Mrs. SARAH JonDAN Monro, Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


The papers of Miss Adams and Mr. Taylor were as follows * 


ORALISM IN ORAL SCHOOLS. 


Metuops of instructing the deaf may be broadly classi- 
fied as oral, silent, and mixed. The oral method employs 
speech and speech-reading as means of instruction, the 
silent method uses finger-spelling and the sign language, 
and the mixed method appropriates whatever it desires 
from the oral and the silent methods. Writing has a promi- 
nent place in each of these methods. Schools for the deaf 
may be designated, according to their methods, as oral, 
silent, and mixed. Ignoring one small silent school, we 
may say that approximately four-fifths of the deaf are 
educated in mixed schools and one-fifth in oral schools. 
In mixed schools fully one-half of the pupils are taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method, and of the remainder 
three-fourths are taught by the silent method. 

I have the honor to be at the head of the oldest oral 
school in America, and I am a year or two older than the 
school I represent. To-day there are more than eighty 
oral schools in the United States, and the number is increas- 
ing every year. In 1892 only twenty per cent. of the 
children in our schools for the deaf were taught by the oral 
method; to-day more than sixty per cent. are taught orally. 
When the schools for the deaf re-open next fall most of the 
new pupils will be placed in oral classes. 

These figures indicate a growing recognition of the 
superiority of the oral method. Oral teachers in mixed 
schools have to contend against unfavorable conditions not 
found in schools where only the oral method exists. I have 


*These papers were promised in advance to the Editor of the Volta 
Review and are published in the Annals by his permission, 
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paved the way for announcing my belief that the best 
schools for the deaf are oral schools, and now I wish to tell 
your wherein oral schools are not so good as they should be. 

A large number of pupils in oral schools are able to con- 
verse readily with nearly every person they meet. A 
larger number who use speech and speech-reading freely 
with their intimate, acquaintances find more or less difficulty 
in understanding strangers. Others, while materially bene- 
fitted by oral instruction, are, in all kindness, very poor 
lip-readers. 

An oral school should not be judged by the few graduates 
it sends to high schools and colleges, but by what it does 
for the rank and file of its pupils. Candor compels me to 
say that many of our pupils fall sadly short of the desired 
proficiency in reading the lips. Children vary; as speech- 
readers some have ten talents and some five talents, but 
something is wrong when a child hides one talent in a 
napkin. Making very few exceptions on account of imbe- 
cility and partial or total blindness, I believe that inability 
to read the lips is due to inferior teaching or unfortunate 
conditions rather than to any inherent defect of the child. 

Many teachers in communicating with poor lip-readers 
resort to an unnecessary amount of writing. It very often 
happens that the pupils who require the most practice in 
lip-reading are afforded the fewest opportunities for becom- 
ing proficient. The less writing the teaching does, the less 
writing she will find necessary. The cure for poor lip- 
reading is more lip-reading. The attitude of the teacher 
often insures failure. If she shows that she does not expect 
pupils to understand, they will rarely disappoint her. 

Poor lip-reading is often due to lack of concentration. 
Some teachers rarely have to repeat, while other teachers 
have to tell nearly everything two or three times before 
all the pupils understand. The difference is in the teachers 
rather than in the pupils. When the teacher commands 
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strict attention, she has to repeat very little; when the 
teacher does not command strict attention, everything has 
to be told over and over. 

The teacher is constantly tempted to shield the pupil 
by shaping her language in the way most easily understood. 
This gives a_ stereotyped phraseology which seriously 
retards the child’s progress when thrown with persons who 
use the language of the hearing world. Governed by the 
same motive, teachers occasionally seem afraid to give the 
child more than a few words at a time. There should be 
less simple question and answer work and more extended 
discourse on the part of both teachers and pupils. 

Exaggerated motions of the lips, jaw, and facial muscles 
give the child an erroneous idea of the movements neces- 
sary to produce correct articulation. It is not desirable 
to speak so slowly that each consonant stands by itself 
and each vowel is resolved into a diphthong. Distinet 
speech, without “mouthing” and as rapidly as in ordinary 
conversation, is what the deaf child should expect from 
the teacher. In addition to this, the child should have 
all possible practice in reading the lips of those who speak 
with less accuracy. 

Professor Giulio Ferreri says, ‘‘Speech-reading is not to 
be taught, but only to be practised.” Practice in speech- 
reading should begin as early as possible and the more 
practice the better; but under the most favorable cireum- 
stances this practice does not meet the conditions of some, 
while others labor under circumstances that are very 
unfavorable. Systematic drill is often of material advan- 
tage, because it enables the pupil to obtain in the most 
economical way the particular kind of practice he needs. 
This drill should be very largely of syllabic combinations 
utilized in the formation of words, phrases, and sentences. 

Persons unfamiliar with the deaf cannot always under- 
stand the monotonous speech of children who have never 
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heard. There are times when even a teacher has difficulty 
in understanding pupils whom she has never taught. 
Where there is no accent, no inflection, no emphasis, nothing 
except a dull, slow movement of syllables, the greatest 
accuracy of positions is likely to result in a monotony far 
from pleasing. This same movement without some accu- 
racy of position is intelligible to a few teachers who can 
understand any noise produced by a deaf child, but it is 
not always intelligible to the rest of the world. 

These conditions are most likely to exist in schools where 
the element method is used, where the child learns to pro- 
nounce each sound, or element, separately and later com- 
bines these sounds in a way not always musical to the ear. 

The condition is different where the word method is used. 
There we find more continuity and greater flexibility. The 
flow of sounds is more rapid, more regular, and with larger 
freedom. The trouble is, we also find a higher percentage 
of inaccuracies. Considering the worst cases, in the 
“element”’ school we hear most difficult English and in the 
“word” school we hear what appears to be more fluent 
speech but in a foreign tongue. 

A few advocates of the word method take the position 
that the child will speak more accurately as he grows older, 
just as the hearing child does. Some even go so far as to 
say, ‘Treat the deaf child exactly as if he could hear.” 
To a limited extent this is good advice; but we should 
never forget a point of difference between the normal and 
the deaf child—one can hear and the other can not. When 
a normal child’s attention is called to his errors of articula- 
tion, his hearing will usually enable him to correct them; 
but the deaf child, who can be guided only by memory of 
position, is not going to improve to the same extent. A 
few prominent positions he can correct from observing 
other persons, but many positions are partially hidden from 
view, and he will necessarily take these positions as he first 
learned them or else make sounds at random, 
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In the beginning the deaf child should be given a course 
of vocal gymnastics to enable him to control his tongue, 
lips, and other vocal organs. When the desired control is 
obtained, the child is ready for the elements of speech. 
Kach of these should be made with the greatest possible 
accuracy. Combination of elements should begin immedi- 
ately after the second elementary sound has been acquired. 
As soon as the first vowel is learned the combinations should 
be of a syllabic nature. A few elementary sounds can 
possibly be learned more readily in combination, but here 
the correct position should be definitely fixed by varying 
the combinations until the desired element is clearly dif- 
ferentiated. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has frequently told us that a 
single indefinite vowel is sufficient for intelligible speech, 
provided the consonants are formed correctly. Thus us 
tru but unfurtunutlu ur pupuls du nut ulwus furm thur 
cunsununts curructlu. Sir Morell Mackenzie says, “ ‘Take 
‘are of the vowels and the consonants will take care of 
themselves’ is a maxim that is scarcely an exaggeration.”’ 
Id ith bewy droo dad koot wowels are ob imbordanth. 
If the deaf always formed their consonants accurately we 
might ignore the vowels; if they used perfect vowels we 
could be lax with the consonants; but, since neither is the 
‘ase, the necessity for careful training in both consonants 
and vowels is apparent to the teacher of articulation. 

Accent and emphasis do not receive deserved attention 
early enough to be used to the greatest advantage. It is 
not desirable that all elements should have equal foree— 
some should be slurred—but it is desirable that the impor- 
tant elements should be emphasized. It matters very little 
whether I say désirable, désirable, diisirable, disirable, 
desirable, desirtble, desirable, or desiritble. The importance 
lies in making the 7 long and in accenting the proper syllable. 
With intelligent grouping of words in the sentence, and 
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with correct accent and emphasis, the speech of the deaf 
can be improved many fold. 

The teacher should endeavor to learn the normal pitch 
of each child’s voice. By doing this she is better prepared 
to take steps to prevent the child from pitching his voice 
ruinously high or low. 

Above all, we should strive to develop to the utmost the 
head resonances. Herein, I believe, lies the greatest 
improvement of the voice in the future. 

Deaf children frequently use unnecessary muscles while 
speaking. In many cases, especially during the earlier 
years, the teacher should cultivate repose in the child and 
show him that it is not necessary to speak with his whole 
body. Much practice in easy, familiar words or nonsensical 
combinations will often prove beneficial. The voices of 
many young children are very weak, and shouting, or 
loudness, is responsible for much of the disastrous con- 
striction of the muscles of the throat and back of the mouth. 

“very oral teacher should strive to develop muscular 
sense in the vocal organs. “It is this muscular sense which, 
in the case of those of our pupils who have no speech when 
they come to us, guides the movements of their vocal 
apparatus while imitating the sounds of speech, and as they 
depend upon it entirely and use it continually, it becomes 
very acute in a very short time.” (D. Greene.) With 
this muscular sense, the teacher has only to imitate an 
incorrect sound in order to know in what way the articu- 
lation is faulty. Without this muscular sense, the teacher 
will know that something is wrong, but she may not have 
the faintest idea of the nature of the defect. When you 
don’t know what to do in articulation teaching, do nothing. 
We want a watch to keep good time, but we are not likely to 
improve the condition of the watch by using a monkey- 
wrench to repair it in the dark. 

Experiments are necessary, if we hope to progress; but 
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we may think we are experimenting when we are only 
tinkering. Before experimenting with a deaf child, we 
should know definitely what results we are trying to obtain 
and whether or not the child can be injured by the test. 
We cannot follow the rule to “try it first on the dog,” but 
we can usually try it first on ourselves. 

Contempt for details is responsible for many faults of oral 
teaching. Other faults occasionally are due to lack of 
imagination. A certain teacher was trained by So-and-So, 
So-and-So being a star of the first magnitude in the oral 
heavens. This teacher never questions the reason, but does 
exactly what So-and-So told her to do under certain cirecum- 
stances. If satisfactory, the results are a vindication of 
the expedient; if unsatisfactory, the child is stupid and 
should be put in a lower class. 

While hard-working and conscientious, a number of 
teachers seem to think they are accomplishing about all that 
can be expected in oral teaching. Oralism is a blessing to 
the deaf, and these teachers deserve greater reward than 
they shall ever receive on this earth; but after all they “see 
through a glass darkly.” When every deaf child in America 
can understand what a person says from his shadow on the 
wall and can be understood by every English-speaking visi- 
tor, then, and not till then, may we fold our hands and with 
complacency say we have done all that can be desired of an 
oral school. 


THE COST AND EFFICIENCY OF THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF IN DAY-SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Wirtu the approval of my Department President I have 
narrowed my field of discussion, restricting it to day-schools 
and institutions which I have myself recently visited in 
ten States; but as this territory contains 50 per cent. of the 
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population of the United States, conditions therein may be 
considered fairly typical of all thickly settled districts. 

The matter of cost presents itself in two relations: the 
comparative cost of educating the deaf and the hearing, 
and of educating the deaf in day-schools and in boarding 
institutions. 

Upon the first comparison we have scant time to linger. 
It must be freely admitted that the education of the deaf 
is necessarily more expensive than the education of the 
hearing; the classes should be only one-fifth as large; the 
salaries of teachers tend to be higher; and the propor- 
tionate cost of maintenance of plant is always larger in 
small schools. For example, in the State of Massachusetts, 
which has one large day-schocl and sends pupils to several 
endowed institutions, the per capita cost is $191.76 in the 
day-school, and ranges from $243.77 to $400 in the insti- 
tutions; while the cost of educating normal children is 
about $31.50. 

The second comparison—between day-schools and insti- 
tutions—is already partly indicated. It is obvious that a 
boarding-school must cost more than a day-school, since 
in addition to all educational expenses, which theoretically 
might be identical, the boarding-school must furnish board, 
service, and supervision for out-of-school hours. The first 
cost of plant, too, is greater for the institution, owing to the 
greater complexity of needs in an establishment where 
pupils are to live as well as learn. Day-school accommo- 
dations, whether in classes among hearing children, or in 
buildings devoted exclusively to the deaf, can be provided 
for from one-tenth to one-fifth the cost of a thoroughly 
adequate institution. 

This higher cost of education in institutions is of course 
necessary wherever a scattered population renders day- 
schools impracticable; but “impracticable” is a word which 
has changed its connotation many times in the education of 
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the deaf, and improved traveling facilities have narrowed 
the territory from which the institutions must draw while 
they have correspondingly broadened that of the day-schools, 
showing conclusively the feasibility of free transportation of 
deaf children considerable distances daily, for their schooling, 
while their parents continue to support them in the ordinary 
way. As the cost of transportation usually does not 
approach the cost of maintenance in an institution, the 
future is likely to show a lively demand for day-schools 
from thrifty tax-payers, unless the institutions can give 
convincing proof of their superior efficiency; and it is this 
question of the present relative efficiency of institutions 
and day-schools which is my main theme to-day. 

Taken as a whole, when considered from the point of 
view of one accustomed to much visiting of public schools 
for normal pupils, both kinds of schools seemed to be doing 
highly efficient work on the academic side; but—with two 
exceptions—I found no monopoly of good or bad in day- 
schools or institutions, or under oral or combined methods; 
no marked pre-eminence of excellence or depth of educa- 
tional degradation which could fairly be attributed to 
institution or day-schook life, to ‘‘combined” or oral 
method. The two exceptions were these: first, the stand- 
ard of attainment, grade for grade, was much higher in two 
oral institutions than it was anywhere else; and, second, 
the lip-reading and the voluntary use of speech in the day- 
schools were unmistakably better than in the “combined”’ 
institutions. This characteristic of the day-schools was 
particularly marked in the case of semi-mutes—pupils 
possessing normal language but no hearing; in the day- 
schools 1 found many such pupils able to carry on an 
extended conversation with a stranger and to do public 
school grade work through lip-reading, but in the “com- 
bined”’ institutions their lip-reading was often inferior to 
that of the congenitally deaf, and they would only speak 
when urged. 
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Aside from these exceptions, however, I could see no 
startling differences. There were some badly graded day- 
schools struggling along under adverse circumstances, and 
making small progress, but there were just as badly graded 
classes, making every whit as little progress, in institutions. 
There were a few brilliant pupils with an extraordinary use 
of language, and’ large numbers of “medium bright”’ ones, 
plodding along the well-worn weary paths, in both kinds 
of schools; but the most careful comparison of their written 
work failed to bring out any remarkable difference in their 
mental achievements which might be attributed to their 
different kind of life or to the method employed. To be 
sure, in regions where relations are still a little strained I 
heard a different story; day-school and institution alike 
asserted the other’s “output” to show a lamentable waste 
of years. Yet in those very day-schools and institutions 
I saw the average child doing exceedingly creditable work 
along orthodox lines, with not much to choose, except in 
the matter of lip-reading and voluntary speech, as already 
mentioned. 

Of course the foregoing is not a comparison between the 
results of the oral and “combined” method; because the 
better half or two-thirds of the pupils in most “combined’”’ 
institutions are taught by the oral method, at least in their 
early years, with a strictness that out-orals the oralists in 
the purity of its oralism; while the poorer portion, on the 
other hand, is taught by manual methods, with little or no 
admixture of oralism. It is obvious that the only chance 
for comparison is between these manually taught pupils 
and a like proportion of the poorer pupils in the oral schools. 
This comparison I tried to make, handicapped, naturally, by 
ignorance of signs and spelling. ‘Combined’ teachers 
had assured me that results under manual methods were 
immeasurably better, that slow pupils, unhampered by 
the difficulties of articulation and lip-reading, could make 
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vastly better progress than those so trammelled; and I 
honestly expected to prove the truth of these assurances. 
I had always believed that signs and the manual alphabet 
would be of great help with slow children, and I looked to 
find in those manual classes the realization of my dream— 
but I didn’t! They failed to make good! Those just 
below average were doing about as well as the same kind of 
orally-taught pupils, minus the lip-reading and speech, and 
the very poor ones were showing just as meagre, dliscourag- 
ing, disheartening results, as were their mental equals in 
the day-schools. In both places, too, I saw the actually 
feeble-minded, who have no rightful place among the normal 
deaf, and can be nothing but an injury and a menace to them. 

As for the standard of academic attainment, the course 
of study is usually somewhat higher in the institutions than 
in the day-schools, sometimes decidedly higher; but, on 
the other hand, the day-schools tend to send more graduates 
to secondary schools for further education. 

But while the course of study is more ambitious in the 
institutions the methods—and I now use the word method 
in the ordinary pedagogical sense—the methods in the day- 
schools tend to conform more closely to modern ideals, 
while in some of the institutions there is a clinging to curious 
mechanical devices and a reliance on verbal memorizing 
not in accord with modern educational canons. Gram- 
matical gymnastic feats, intricate to dizziness, and rather 
spiritless recitation of memorized extracts from text-books, 
seemed little calculated to rouse mental alertness or intel- 
lectual enthusiasm. It was not a matter of poor teaching— 
much of the teaching was admirable—but rather one of 
inheritance, itseemed tome. Our institutionswere not only 
the offspring of the English charity schools but also the 
pioneers in teaching English to the deaf; from the charity 
schools they inherit the long, monotonous days, filled with 
much indoor employment and little physical training or 
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out-of-door life, the programmes which send pupils to the 
schoolroom tired from hours of manual labor, and the tedi- 
ous evening study period in close, ill-lighted rooms when 
mind and body are alike fatigued; and from the pioneer 
days they come by the tendency to look upon language as 
a “mystery” attainable only through imitation by formulas 
and symbols. -The monotony of institution life became 
apparent to me through a study of the daily journals. I 
read them carefully everywhere, with a view to discovering 
how far they. reflected the characteristics of their social 
environment: in the institutions I found that with a change 
of names any journal might have belonged in any one of 
five States; while in the poorest day-school—and it was 
pretty poor—the poorest journal indicated the nature of the 
fruit-crop, the character of the leading industries, and the 
number of railroads in the place. And the mysterious char- 
acter of some of the language work was brought home to 
me by my own difficulty in understanding the mechanical 
devices with which fifth and sixth year children were 
struggling; too much attention to structure and too little 
expression of thought seemed to be the trouble. 

But if these legacies from the past are outgrown, our 
institutions possess another of which they may well be 
proud; for it is from the same English charity schools 
that they inherited their trade teaching which our public 
schools are but just beginning to imitate. From the very 
first they have held up to their pupils an ideal of self-support 
and dignified social service, and have sent them out trained 
to take their places in the industrial world and to earn a 
living without asking allowance for their defect. So far 
the day-schools, except in isolated instances, have had 
nothing like this to offer; like the public schools with which 
they are affiliated, they are still in the manual training stage. 
In spite of this lack of specific vocational training, never- 
theless, the past pupils of the older and larger day-schools 
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exhibit no marked inferiority in economic efficiency when 
contrasted either with their hearing brothers and sisters of 
like education or with the past pupils of institutions, as recent 
inquiry has shown. This fact does not detract at all from 
the value of the vocational training of the institutions; it 
only means that in these days of rapid industrial change 
manual facility and dexterity, however gained, are valuable, 
and have a market value. 

It is not alone in the industrial world that rapid changes 
are occurring; we are in a transition stage socially and 
educationally as well; old processes and methods are 
dropping out of sight and new ones are on trial. Argument 
about the past, or even the present, is of little worth—so 
instead of a formal summing up and balancing of what I 
have been saying in regard to day-schools and institutions, 
I wish to bring this discussion to a close by a look forward 
in the direction toward which present movements seem to 
tend. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to earn a living; the 
deaf, as wel! as the hearing, must augment their efficiency 
in order to live at all; and the very best gift which a public 
school can give its pupils is a definite vocational training. 
I look forward to a time when every deaf pupil, boy or girl, 
shall receive such a vocational training—a training more 
special than the day-schoolsand more general than the insti- 
tutions now give—a training which shall add to an early 
course in the use of tools and simple construction a funda- 
mental knowledge of one or more trade processes and 
enough clementary science to enable the deaf to compete in 
many employments now closed to them. 

I look forward, too, to a time when day-schools shall be 
many, institutions smaller and broken up into family 
groups; when every large city shall do what Milwaukee 
alone now does—provide for the education of the deaf to 
the door of the University; when every deaf child with 
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natural language shall be able to attend school near his 
own home; when improved methods and programmes in all 
schools shall make learning less fatiguing; when all deaf 
children shall be instructed through language and most of 
them through speech; and above all, I look forward to a 
time when the last faint echo of the strife of methods 
shall have died/away and left a peace wherein teacher or 
pupil can make an explanatory gesture without reproach— 
a peace wherein the right of the deaf of mature years to 
communicate by any means they choose shall never be 
questioned. 

Discussions followed most of the papers read, and at times, 
especially following that of Mr. Taylor, became very earnest 
and a little heated, Rev. E. C. Wyand,a deaf man of Boston, 
taking exception to some of Mr. Taylor’s statements. Mr. 
Wyand also discussed Miss Adams’s admirable paper (with 
some parts of which, however, the writer does not agree), 
saying he was opposed to day-schools, believing that the 
large State boarding-school better prepared the deaf child 
for life’s work. In the audience were quite a number of 
the Boston deaf and interpretation of the proceedings for 
them was made by Dr. E. A. Fay, of Gallaudet College, Mr. 
J. KE. Ray, of North Carolina, and a charming young girl 
named Ethel Bigelow, who was a most graceful sign-maker. 
Among the deaf present was Mr. Henry C. White, an ardent 
defender of the oral method, who paid his respects to Mr. 
Wyand in rather a vigorous manner. Dr. Fay closed the 
discussion by stating briefly the position of the great majority 
of the larger schools in America: that every child should be 
given the opportunity for oral instruction, but that when, 
after faithful effort, success is not achieved by this means, 
other methods should be used. He also referred to the 
value of the sign language to the deaf for public addresses 
and discussions, calling attention to the fact that, though 
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most of the deaf people present had been educated in oral 
schools, they were dependent upon the sign interpretation 
for their understanding of the proceedings. 

A number of teachers of the deaf from various schools 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Massachusetts, and other States were pres- 
ent at the two sessions, among them Miss Sarah Fuller, 
for many years a teacher of the deaf in Boston and intensely 
and lovingly devoted to their interests, who retires perma- 
nently from thework this year. It will indeed seem strange 
to the rest of us to think of her except as the energetic and 
highly efficient Principal of the Horace Mann School, which 
she has brought to a high state of perfection, but in her 
retirement after so many years of faithful and meritorious 
work she will carry with her the good will and wishes of 
every member of the profession whose privilege and pleasure 
it has been to meet and know her. 

In closing her paper Miss Adams said: “* * * pore a 
all, I look forward to a time when the last faint echo of the 
strife of methods shall have died away and left a peace 
wherein teacher or pupil can make an explanatory gesture 
without reproach—a peace wherein the right of the deaf of 
mature years to communicate by any means they choose 
shall never be questioned.” 

To which I echo, Amen! 

Prior to adjournment, sine die, the following officers of 
the Department were elected for the meeting of 1911, which 
probably will be held in San Francisco: 

President, FRANK G. Bruner, Child Study Department, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-President, ExizABETH FE. Inspector of 
Ungraded Classes, New York City. 

Secretary, Epwarp ALLEN Fay,. Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is fabled that Jove at one time called men to Olympus, 
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offering the crown of immortality to the most worthy. One 
after another gave acount of heroic deeds, till at last, notic- 
ing on the outskirts of the throng an old man with bowed 
head and humble mien, the god inquired: “ And what have 
you to offer?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” was the answer, “but all these 
were once my pupils.” 

Then the voice of the great Thunderer rang out: ‘Crown 
him! Crown Him! Crown the faithful teacher with immor- 
tality, and make room for him at my right hand.”’ 


RICHARD O, JOHNSON, 
Superintendent of the Indiana School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF THE DEAF. 


THe Ninth Convention of the National Association 
and the Third World’s Congress of the Deaf met in Colorado 
Springs from August 6 to 10. There were no deaf people 
present from foreign countries and only one nation, China, 
was Officially represented. But the gathering of educated 
deaf people from all parts of the United States was a most 
notable one because of the number present, the standard 
of mental and financial attainment shown by the delegates, 
the valuable papers presented, and the determined stand 
taken in favor of broad methods of educating the deaf. 

The authorities of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
the Blind kindly opened the auditorium of the School 
for the meetings of the Congress, and aided greatly in the 
social success of the week by a delightful reception at the 
School and later by a picnic in Stratton Park, which was 
one of the most enjoyable affairs of all the festivities 
arranged for the pleasure of the visitors. 

Two days were set aside for outings and sightseeing. A 
ball at Stratton Park Pavilion and a grand banquet at 
the Alamo Hotel provided the rest of the recreation and 
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entertainment, four days being given to meetings, discus- 
sion, and business. 

On Saturday, August 6, delegates began to register. 
On Sunday services were held in several of the local churches 
by deaf clergymen. Sunday evening Dr. T. F. Fox gave 
his splendid rendition of ‘ Richelieu” to a large “ audience”’ 
in the Colorado School chapel. 

By Monday morning, when President George W. Veditz 
‘alled the meeting to order, there were 350 deaf delegates 
in attendance, representing nearly every State in the Union. 
Before the end of the week this number had considerably 
passed the 400 mark. 

The Board of Trustees of the Mississippi Institution for 
the Deaf sent Dr. Dobyns to represent their school at the 
Congress. Superintendent Ely of the Maryland School 
was also authorized to come, but was unable to do so on 
account of poor health. Rev. Father Moeller of Chicago, 
Rev. Father McCarthy of New York, Dr. W. K. Argo of 
the Colorado School, and Professor Percival Hall of 
Gallaudet College were also in attendance at the meetings. 

The meeting was opened on Monday, August 8, with an 
invocation by Rev. J. W. Micnarets. Mrs. AGATHA TIEGEL 
H. ANSON rendered “My Country, T’is of Thee” in the 

en language, with an organ accompaniment. 

The delegates were then welcomed by Mayor Avery of 
Colorado Springs, President JosepH Humpurey of the 
Board of Trustees of the Colorado School, and Mrs. GEorRGE 
W. Vepirz in behalf of the local committee. 

Mr. Li Yune Yew, Imperial Consul-General from China, 
made a brief address through Vice-Consul K. Owyang, 
congratulating the deaf on their advantages in this country, 
and speaking of the need for education of the great number 
of deaf people in China. 

Both were much impressed with the usefulness of the 
sign language, by means of which the Consul-General, 
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speaking in Chinese, was able to convey his ideas to the 
deaf people present through the Vice-Consul speaking in 
English and Dr. Argo interpreting for the deaf in signs 
and the manual alphabet. 

Messages were read from THomas Epison, HELEN 
Ke.ier, and Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, none of whom were 
able to be present. 

In Dr. Gallaudet’s message he affirmed his belief in the 
necessity of a broad system of educating the deaf; he 
pointed out his early recognition of the value of speech, 
the possibility of educating part of the deaf by this means 
only, and the desirability of offering instruction in speech 
to all; his belief in manual methods for those not able to 
succeed with speech; and his conviction that a judicious 
use of the language of signs is a distinct benefit in schools 
for deaf children. 

He also expressed a desire to see a larger proportion of 
male teachers in our schools, and a belief in the value of 
deaf teachers. 

He expressed appreciation of the value of  socicties 
of the deaf, but recommended that the deaf seek association 
with hearing people as far as possible. 

Professor Percival Hauu addressed the Congress briefly. 
He announced his entire agreement with the opinions 
expressed in the message of Dr. Gallaudet. He congrat- 
ulated the Convention on the work of its publicity com- 
mittee, pointed out the deplorable lack of accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the deaf on the part of the general public, 
and expressed the belief that a clear exposition of the needs 
in educational matters expressed by the educated deaf 
themselves would be a great enlightenment to the hearing 
world. 

President VepiTz offered his retiring address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the Convention during his term of 
office. He mentioned several victories over discrimination 
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against the deaf. The last one was in the case of the 
threatened deportation of a deaf clergyman from Europe 
by the immigration authorities. The most important one 
was the restoring of the deaf to eligibility for the civil service 
under President Roosevelt and the extension under Presi- 
dent Taft of the number of positions to which deaf people 
may be admitted. Mr. Veditz urged the deaf not to be 
satisfied with the latter victory, but to clinch it by entering 
the civil service in large numbers and showing their worth 
conclusively. He reported twenty-eight persons as now 
employed by the Government, and urged the graduates 
of Gallaudet College to turn their thoughts toward work 
of this kind. 

Later in his address he spoke of the undoubted right of 
the educated deaf to have their opinions as to the education 
of deaf children carefully considered. The statements of 
the Rev. EE. C. Wyand as to the deficiencies of the pure 
oral method were received with respect and interest at 
the recent meeting of the National Educational Association ; 
and Mr. Veditz urged the National Association of the Deaf 
to send hereafter representatives to these meetings, to 
meetings of the Otological and Laryngological Society, 
and to those of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and the Association to Promote Speech Teaching, 
so that the opinions of the deaf themselves may be put 
more generally before the public. 

He commended the request of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors for suggestions from the deaf as to topics 
for discussion at the Delavan meeting of 1911, and regretted 
that all the teachers of the deaf could not get together 
in one body and work in harmony. 

He denounced attempts to deprive the deaf of the benefits 
of the sign language, and reported substantial progress in 
raising funds for making moving pictures of addresses in 
signs which may be exhibited throughout the country. 
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In closing he urged the calling of a World’s Congress of 
the Deaf, to be held in 1917 in the United States, in honor 
of the establishment of the education of the deaf in this 
country in 1817. 


Monday afternoon was given to the meeting of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association. This was attended 
by nearly 60 graduates and a large number of others who 
have enjoyed the privilege of some connection with 
Gallaudet College. 

Rev. J. H. Croup offered the invocation and Mr. JOHN 
C. WINEMILLER, ’04, gave the address of welcome. 

A letter of regret at his inability to attend was sent by 
President E. M. GALLAUDET. 

Professor President-Elect of the College, 
gave a short address, explaining the recent changes in the 
curriculum, and asking the continued cooperation of the 
alumni in getting the best material for the student body 
of the College. He reported the fact that the State schools 
are raising their standards, fifteen having already sent 
students under the advanced requirements, and a large 
number of others having begun the preparation of pupils 
for future admission. He also pointed out the large 
number of graduates now going into agriculture or taking 
charge of homes as housewives, and suggested the possi- 
bility of enlarging the work of the College along the lines 
of scientific agriculture and domestic science. 

Mrs. AGATHA TIEGEL HANSEN read a poem in which she 
expressed the warm affection of the alumni for President 
Gallaudet and their strong confidence in his successor. 

The same sentiments were embodied in formal resolutions 
afterwards adopted by the meeting. 

Chapters of the Association were urged to increase their 
endeavors to enlarge the Edward Miner Gallaudet fund. 

A resolution was also passed to contribute to the support 
of the Buff and Blue, now the official organ of the alumni, 
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The meeting indorsed the standard of the Normal 
Department of the College as the proper one for candidates 
intending to become teachers of the deaf. 

The Board of Directors of the Alumni Association was 
authorized to postpone the next meeting till the summer of 
1914, the year of the semi-centennial of Gallaudet College. 

President ALLABOUGH then presented his address, giving 
a review of the work of the Alumni Association since its 
meeting in Washington three years ago. 

He reported the incorporation of the Association and 
the gradual growth of the Edward Miner Gallaudet fund, 
and commended Messrs. Veditz and Hanson for their 
successful efforts to have the deaf again made eligible for 
the civil service. 

He congratulated the College on its raise of standard. 
He urged the celebration of Gallaudet Day. He praised 
the work of friends of the deaf who have, in Washington, 
Minnesota, and other States, persuaded the State authorities 
to aid in sending worthy students to college. 

He deplored the recent discussions of ‘“Gallaudetism,’’ 
supposed to be a spirit of selfishness and imagined superi- 
ority among Gallaudet College graduates, declared it does 
not exist, paid a tribute to the high attainments of many 
of the deaf never connected with the College, and pointed 
out the unselfish work in the interests of all the deaf that 
has been accomplished by many college men and women. 

He recommended that the next meeting of the Alumni 
Association be held in Washington, if possible, in 1914, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
Gallaudet College. 

At the close of the meeting the following officers were 
elected: 

PRESIDENT: JAY CookKE Howarp, 1895. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT: OWEN G. CARRELL, 1900. 

Seconp VICE-PRESIDENT: ELjzaABETH DeE Lone, 1902. 
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Secretary: Roy J. Stewart, 1899. 
TREASURER: J. SCHUYLER LONG, 1889. 


On Monday evening a delightful reception was given 
to the delegates by the Board of Trustees and Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School. 

Tuesday was set aside for outings in the mountains and 
for sightseeing. 

Tuesday evening the success of moving pictures of the 
sign language was demonstrated by an exhibition on the 
screen of the rendering in a very clear manner of two recita- 
tions, “The Parson and the Monkey,” and Shakespeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man,” which had been given in New York 
by Mr. W. G. Jones, of the Fanwood School. 

On Wednesday, August 10, President Veditz invited 
Dr. J. R. Dosyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Institution for the Deaf, to address the Congress. Dr. 
Dobyns responded with an inspiring speech in the language 
of signs. He told of the mission on which he had come 
most gladly, by the authority of the Board of Trustees 
of the Mississippi Institution, to bring the greeting of the 
Board, the teachers, and all the pupils to the Congress of 
the Deaf. He expressed his strong belief in the value of 
the opinion of the educated deaf on methods of instruction 
and praised the influence of the Christian educated deaf 
in schools for deaf children. He affirmed the need for such 
deaf people in school-rooms, in shops, and as supervisors. 

He urged the educated deaf to make known their opinions 
as to methods of teaching, especially at the next meeting 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
at Delavan, Wisconsin, in 1911, saying that such action 
would have a deep and beneficial influence on the delibera- 
tions and decisions at that meeting. 

The most of the morning session was taken up by a 
very able paper by Dr. T. F. Fox, of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, on 
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THE COMBINED SYSTEM AND THE ORAL METHOD IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


After showing that the ordinary deaf child is by natural 
constitution not inferior to the hearing child, Dr. Fox 
called attention to the great advantage of the latter in 
acquiring language and information in early years, which 
is not often realized by unthinking people. He then made 
the following points: 

The language of gestures is the natural language of the 
congenitally deaf child, full of freedom and charm, clearer 
than the most polished speech. 

Gesture is the earliest form of language, is universal in 
use, and though it is not the mother tongue, and is not 
complete as a means for mental development, yet it has 
force and power when addressed to the feelings, is a way 
to the mind of the uneducated deaf, and is one of the most 
important means of their instruction. 

Speech is not the natural language of those who have 
never heard. It can never mean to them what it does to 
those who hear or have heard. Hearing is the “mirror of 
speech,” but lip-reading is not the mirror of articulation. 
It is silent, cold, and lifeless. 

Congenitally deaf children often do not succeed in speech 
and lip-reading. Semi-mutes often do. When the public 
understands this it will understand better the need of 
different methods. Deaf-mutes fail to fit any one narrow 
method. The Combined System attempts to fit the method 
to the child. Any other plan is not in conformity with the 
best modern educational science. 

Education by speech and lip-reading alone frequently 
yields excellent results. But the congenitally deaf often 
can never acquire good speech. Speech-reading is greatly 
dependent on the special faculty of supplying words by 
context. This faculty is largely a natural endowment. 
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The lack of it does not imply mental inferiority. Deaf- 
mutes, to be successfully educated by the oral method, 
must possess certain natural endowments not necessary to 
their successful education by manual methods. 

Speech, to be of value, must be intelligible, adaptable. 
Authorities say that from fifty to thirty per cent. of con- 
genitally deaf children can acquire valuable speech. The 
latter estimate is probably near the truth. Eduard 
Walther confesses that the German oral schools have sent out 
ten per cent. of failures, and that they could have been better 
taught by signs and written language. The Eighth Conven- 
tion of the Association of German teachers of the Deaf 
after long discussion* recently adopted unanimously the 
following resolution: 


“The Convention agrees with the author of the paper (Mr. Kische) 
that there are deaf-mutes, although in a limited number, who are not 
able through the oral method to acquire language sufficiently for the 
necessities of life. It is desirable that attempts should be made to 
give these children in some way the requisite facility for communicating 
with hearing persons.” 

It is good to hear this confession from European instruc- 
tors. On the other hand it is deplorable to find that certain 
American teachers are deceiving the hearing public by 
giving out the idea that deaf-mutism is a slight impediment 
that may be easily overcome by speech teaching. Such 
statements will bring retribution, as they are already doing 
in France as the result of the Binet investigation of the 
oral method. 

Honest teachers will admit that the semi-mute, semi- 
deaf, and part of the congenitally deaf may be successfully 
educated by oral methods. They will not, however, lead 
people to believe that special schools and special teachers 
are unnecessary. 

There are alwayssome deaf-mutes who cannot be educated 


*See the Annals for May, 1910. 
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by the oral method in the allotted time of instruction. This 
does not imply mental imbecility. They get immense 
benefit from the sign-language. The deaf indorse the 
oral method when properly used, but stand for the use of 
signs in lectures, debates, religious services, social inter- 
course, and uphold broad methods, including the use of 
all means that will aid the deaf. 

{dueation and language are not synonymous. Educa- 
tion is the evolution of the mind. Language is the chief 
promoter of the evolution. With deaf-mutes the language 
of signs is a facile means of communicating ideas and 
therefore a great assistance in education. 

The deaf believe in education by speech when it is possible. 
They believe in the Combined System, which allows many 
not capable of education by speech, yet not mentally 
imbecile, to be’ educated by manual methods. They 
believe the achievements of speech teaching are impressive 
enough without the help of exaggeration. They believe 
the education of the deaf is a moral question and should be 
conducted along moral lines. They believe a systematic 
propaganda, intolerant and frequently untruthful, is 
abroad to deceive people in favor of oralism. The deaf 
deplore this, and believe the advocates of various methods 
of education should unite to decry the publication of the 
fanciful claims of extreme oralists and theorizing dilettanti. 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Rospert McGrecor, 
of the Ohio School, delivered a forceful paper on 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF ORALISM. 


He said that this is a matter hard to treat seriously. 
“Restored to Society” deaf people are a standing joke to 
the deaf. They have always heard of them, but never 
have found them. They have never been able to capture 
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the Simon pure article and hold him long enough to get 
him under the microscope and describe him. 

Man is social. Any method of education that deprives 
him of society is radically mistaken. The oralist is like 
the perpetual-motion crank in one way. He always 
promises something that he can never perform. But the 
crank is harmless, while the oralist hurts thousands from 
the social point of view. The orally taught deaf themselves 
confess they do not fit in anywhere in the social world. 
With imperfect speech and lip-reading they cannot mingle 
freely with the hearing. Without signs and spelling they 
cannot get on with the deaf. They are shut in. 

Social intercourse, to be of value, depends on the rapid 
give and take of people on equal terms. The orally taught 
deaf are on equal terms with nobody. 

“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Each toothprick in the harrow’s road; 


The butterfly upon the rose 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 


The pure oralist butterfly, who knows little of the actual 
difficulties of the orally taught deaf, is not the one to judge 
and decide that the deaf must be content with speech alone. 

At a reunion of pupils of a high-priced private pure oral 
school held this summer, signs and spelling were interdicted. 
The graduates had to resort to writing to communicate 
with each other, and many left disgusted, declaring they 
would never attend another meeting conducted in that 
way. Oralism is founded on the rock “T do not under- 
stand.” 

Ninety per cent. of the orally-taught deaf drop speech in 
social intercourse except with near friends. Is not the 
teaching that produces such a result a waste of time and 
money? Is it not time for conservation in teaching the 
deaf? 
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It is recognized in business that substitutes are generally 
frauds. We know that the eye cannot take the place of 
the ear in understanding speech. Many of the deaf cannot 
get both practical speech and a practical education. The 
deaf wish to have a practical education. They find nothing 
in pure oralism on the social side for the average deaf 
person. 


Mr. Oror Hanson, of Seattle, read a paper on the 
question, “‘ Resolved, That the Combined System is superior 
and preferable to the Pure Oral Method of educating the 
deaf, as ensuring the fullest development of the individual.” 

Mr. Hanson pointed out that eighty per cent. of the deaf 
children at school in America are taught in Combined- 
System schools and that the chief difference between these 
schools and the pure oral schools is the stand taken by 
the former that the use of signs in lectures, socials, and 
chapel services is valuable. He gave many instances 
showing the superiority of the Combined System. Among 
these were the failure of graduates of oral schools to use 
their lip-reading in colleges for the hearing; the ability of 
Combined-System graduates to master courses in such 
colleges; the inability of the orally taught to take part in 
public meetings; the low standing of pupils transferred 
from oral to Combined-System schools; and the fact that 
no student receiving his education in an oral school has 
ever graduated as valedictorian from Gallaudet College. 

He showed that the Combined System has succeeded 
with pupils given up as failures by the oral schools, is more 
flexible and adapted to the needs of the child, and pro- 
duces more self-reliant men and women than the oral 
method. 


No one appeared before the meeting as a champion of the 
oral method, though, as Mr. Veditz announced, a number 
of believers in this method had been invited to do so. 
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Mr. ANToN ScHROEDER of Minneapolis presented a paper 
on 


THE DEAF MAN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD—-HOW BEST TO 
OVERCOME THE PREJUDICE IN THE PATH OF HIS EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


Mr. Schroeder admitted that there is sometimes prejudice 
against the deaf, largely because hearing people do not 
understand them. He pointed out that the deaf them- 
selves should do all that is possible to remove this prejudice. 
He showed that effort, thoughtfulness, and perseverance 
almost always bring their reward, and that if the deaf are 
finally not successful, the blame must be given to one of 
two classes—the deaf themselves or their educators. 

He mentioned the fact that many of the deaf are deficient 
in the knowledge of business methods, and urged more and 
better instruction in our schools along this line and indus- 
trial lines. 

He also advocated methods on the part of the deaf 
similar to that used at State fairs in Minnesota, where the 
work of deaf people is exhibited regularly and manual 
alphabet cards are distributed. 

He pointed out the great damage done to the deaf by 
impostors, and urged the deaf, as a class, to aid in the 
framing of laws punishing severely this class of people, 
who, by deceiving the public, raise prejuidice against the 
worthy deaf. 


Because of the lack of time, papers on “Independent 
Newspapers for the Deaf,’ by Mr. O. H. Regensburg, 
“The Evils of Classifying the Deaf with the Dependent 
and Delinquent Classes,’ by Mr. J. Schuyler Long, and a 
debate on ‘‘Homes for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, National 
versus State,” were omitted from the programme, but will 
be printed in the proceedings of the Congress. 
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Thursday, August 11, was spent in sightseeing among 
the Cheyenne canyons. 

Friday morning was given to a debate on ‘The Deaf in 
Benevolent Assurance Organizations—Associations of the 
Deaf versus Associations of the Hearing.”’ 

Mr. Francis P. Grsson, of Chicago, was the principal 
speaker. He dwelt at length on the success of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and urged the members of the 
Convention to investigate carefully the work of this assur- 
ance society. The question of insurance was discussed 
by a number of speakers, the majority being in favor of 
insurance in a company receiving only the deaf. 

The rest of Friday and all of Saturday were given to the 
business matters of the National Association of the Deaf. 

On the suggestion of Superintendent J. R. Dobyns 
it was voted to send three fraternal delegates from the 
Convention to the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Delavan, Wisconsin, in 1911. 

The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, edited by Mr. E. A. Hodgson, 
was selected as the official organ of the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

The plan of federation of State associations rather than 
of individual membership was adopted, subject to the 
ratification of at least nine State organizations. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: OLor Hanson, of Seattle, Washington. 

First Vice-President: ANTON SCHROEDER, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President: Mrs. J. ScHuyLeR Lone, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Third Vice-President: Mrs. FrrepA BAUMAN CARPENTER, 
of Chicago, Illinois. 

Fourth Vice-President: OwEN G. CARRELL, of Austin, 
Texas. 
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Secretary: Oscak REGENSBURG, of Venice, California. 
Treasurer: SAMUEL M. FREEMAN, of Cave Spring, 
Georgia. 


The most important work of Saturday afternoon was 
the passing of a number of resolutions. These included 
votes of thanks and appreciation to all who had entertained 
the delegates and assisted in making the meeting successful . 

The resolutions relating to methods of instruction were: 


No. 1. Preserve the sign language. 

Whereas, the sign language, as introduced in America by Clere and 
developed by Gallaudet and other early educators, is a most beautiful 
language of priceless value to the deaf; 

Resolved, That any policy of education which tends to impair or 
destroy or restrict the use of this beautiful language is opposed to the 
best interests of the deaf. 

Resolved, That we call upon schools for the deaf not only to preserve 
but to improve this sign language, and to give systematic instruction in 
the proper and correct use thereof, 

No. 2. Teach speech where practicable, not where impracticable, 

While we fully recognize and appreciate the value of speech to the 
deaf, we also recognize the difficulty and even the impossibility of 
acquiring it by many of the deaf. 

Resolved, That we favor the best oral instruction for those deaf who 
can profit by it. 

Resolved, That where the attempt to acquire speech results in the 
sacrifice of mental development, we favor the employment of such 
methods as will secure the highest and broadest mental development. 

This is what the Combined System aims to do, and therefore we 
endorse the Combined System. 

No. 3. Let the orally taught have the benefit of the sign language. 

Whereas, Speech-reading is practicable only for individual conversa- 
tion, and does not enable the deaf to understand sermons, lectures, 
debates, and the like; and, 

Whereas, The sign language offers the only practicable and satis- 
factory means by which the deaf may understand sermonsand lectures, 
participate in debate and discussion, and enjoy mental recreation and 
culture; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Convention that all the deaf, 
including those taught by the oral method, should have the privilege 
of using the sign language while at school. 

No. 4. Teachers should be well educated. 
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Whereas, The educated deaf favor the best oral instruction possible 
in eases where this method is practicable with the deaf; and, 

Whereas, A mere acquaintance with the functions of the organs of 
speech is not sufficient qualification for teachers using the oral method, 
who are expected to teach English and other branches through and 
by speech; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we record our belief that candidates for the position 
of oral teachers of the deaf should be required to possess a college 
training or an academic education. 


One of the most interesting parts of the meeting was an 
exhibition of industrial work by the deaf of the United 
States. 

It included samples of work in printing, engraving, 
shoemaking, leather work, architectural and _ structural 
drawing, painting, sewing, tailoring, embroidery, basketry, 
‘abinet-making, book-binding, china painting, crocheting, 
and rug weaving. 


Some of the most notable exhibits were those of the 
business of the Howard Investment Company of Duluth, 


of Mr. Anton Schroeder’s inventions for hanging and locking 
screens, of Mr. David Friedman’s 5-inch reflecting telescope, 
made entirely by himself, and of the photographie work of 
Mr. Frederick P. Fawkner, of Cairo, Illinois. 

It is the intention of the Convention to make the indus- 
trial exhibit more and more a feature of the meetings. 

In general it may be said that the whole Congress was 
very successful. It drew representative deaf men from 
all parts of the United States. There were clergymen, 
teachers, farmers, inventors, publishers, and men and 
women of many other occupations, who are themselves 
the proofs of successful education under broad methods. 
The meetings were conducted with a fairness and dignity 
that were most impressive. The papers were well written 
and helpful. There were only two causes for regret, one 
the absence of foreign delegates, the other the small number 
of hearing teachers of the deaf present, 
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No one in attendance upon this Congress could possibly 
say with fairness that people able to arrange and conduct 
the meetings as they were arranged and conducted, and 
to prepare such papers as were there presented, are not 
‘apable of expressing opinions on the education of their 
own class worthy of the deepest consideration. 

PERCIVAL HALL, 


Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


ARTICLES in all lines of trade, domestic arts, manual train- 
ing, and art instruction, to be collected from schools for the 
deaf throughout the civilized world, will be placed on exhibi- 
tion at the meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors at Delavan, Wisconsin, in the summer of 1911. The 
Executive Committee has put the stamp of its approval 
on the collection by the Industrial Section of such prod- 
ucts of schools for the deaf in all countries and voted a 
sum of money to meet the expense of the undertaking. 

The object is to bring the industrial work of the schools 
together in one place where it can be carefully viewed, exam- 
ined, and compared by the profession, as a whole, thus fur- 
nishing an inspiration for still better work and_ higher 
ideals. 

The planof the programme here presented asa guide for the 
schools aims to suggest rather than to lay down any hard 
and fast rule, and so leaves the schools free and untram- 
meled as regards details, and even to add what they deem 
best or desirable. It is quite evident that many articles 
from both the home schools and those from abroad, particu- 
larly large ones, cannot be sent for various reasons. There- 
fore it is suggested that the photograph plan be adopted, 
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and photographs, models, or drawings of such articles be 
sent instead. It will also be very appropriate to send photo- 
graphs of classes, of interiors of shops, including the barber 
shop if any, of cooking schools and their products, and of 
the farm, dairy, and garden, with buildings. Courses of 
study or examination papers in the various industrial and 
domestic arts lines would be very instructive. Statistical 
statements, too, in portfolio form in regard to the dairy, 
farm, or garden would certainly add interest and value to 
the exhibit. 

Each article or group of articles should be plainly marked 
with the nameof the section and class for which it is intended 
and of the school from which it comes. 

It is earnestly hoped that every school, domestic or 
foreign, receiving a copy of this circular, will have something 
for the exhibit. No matter how small, send something. 
Every little helps. So let each school resolve to assist: in 
making this exhibit the most representative and complete 
of its kind that the world has ever seen. 

It would seem well to encourage individual initiative on 
the part of pupils. Therefore, if any pupil has invented, 
made, drawn, or designed any thing on his or her own 
account outside of the regular course, which shows excep- 
tional originality, inventiveness, or ingenuity, it is suggested 
that such article or articles be sent to the exhibit and put 
in a class by themselves, which we shall designate as Class 
N. In every instance the pupil’s name, age, years under 
instruction, and name of the school should be carefully 
given. 

All exhibits should be sent prepaid, and reach their 
destination at least two weeks before the date of the meeting 
of the Convention (which will be announced later), and be 
addressed to the Chairman, Warren Robinson, School for 
the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, U. 8, A. 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION EXHIBIT. 


Class A—Wood Work: Manual Training, Sloyd, Wood 
Carving, Wood Turning, Grill Work, Carpentry, Cabinet 
Making, ete. 

Class B—Domestic Science: Needle Work, Plain Sewing, 
‘aney Work, Dressmaking, Garment Cutting, Millinery, ete. 


Cooking; Photographs of interiors of Cooking Schools, of 
things Cooked, Baked, or Canned, unless samples are sent. 

Class C—Printing: Straight Composition, Display Work, ° 
Tabular Work, Press Work in Solid Colors and Combina- 
tions of Colors. 

Class D—Leather Work: Shoemaking, Harness, Hand- 
bags, Valises, Upholstery, Pocket Books, etc. 

Class E—Metal Work: Yorging, Carting, Brass Work, 
Sheet Metal Work, Soldering, Expansion and Contraction 
of Metals, Machine Work, ete. 

Class ’—Drawing: Mechanical, Architectural, Letter- 
ing, Free Hand Drawing, Shading, Rendering in Pen and 
Ink, ete. 

Class G—Mason Work: Bricklaying, Stone Work, Plaster- 
ing and Stueco, Cement and. Re-enforcement. 

Class H—Book Binding: Arranging Folios, Sewing, Back- 
ing, Leathering, Finishing, ete. 

Class ]—Tailoring: Cutting, Making and Designing 
CGentlemen’s Garments, ete. 

Class J—Photography: Chemical effect, Composition, 
Posing, General Effect, ete. 

Class K—Painting and Decorating: Interior Finishing; 
1—Wood; Stain-filling, Enameling, Graining, Varnishing, 
and Painting. 2—Walls; Painting, Stippling, Stenciling, 
and Calcimine Finish. 

Class L—Paper-hanging: Preparation of Wall, Paste 
Making. 

Class M—Agriculture: Gardening: Amount of land; 
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quantity and value of truck; photographs of orchards, 
flower beds, ete. Dairying: Photographs of herds and 
buildings; pounds of milk, butter, ete. Farming: Number 
of acres; number of bushels of grain, potatoes, corn, etc., 
tons of hay, ete. 

Class N—Exhibits or Photographs of Exhibits by pupils 
on their own account. 


ART SECTION EXHIBIT. 


Class A—Drawing and Painting: Mepium—Pencil, Pen 
and Ink, Brush and Ink, Charcoal, Paper Tearing, Paper 
Cutting, Crayon, Pastel, Water color, Oil. SuBsEct— 
Still Life, Plants, Landscape, Life, and Action: Animals and 
Human Figure, Casts, Story Telling, Design; Pure, Decora- 
tive, and Picture Composition, Mechanical Drawing, Archi- 
tectural Drawing. 

Class B—Applied Design: Paper Folding, Cardboard 
Construction, Thin Wood Construction, Modeling, Pottery, 
China Decorations, Stenciling, Wood Block Printing, 
Lettering, Book Making and Binding, Basketry, Weaving, 
Needle Work, Lace, Leather Work, Metal Work, Wood 
Carving, Photography. 


Committee jor the Industrial Section: 
WARREN ROBINSON, Chairman. 
CYRUS E. WHITE, Omaha, Nebraska. 
SYDNEY W. KING, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
ELIZABETH MAUGHAN, Ogden, Utah. 
CHARLES B. COUGHLIN, Ontario, Canada. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BEATTIE, GRACE M. Makers of American History for Little Ameri- 
cans. Published by the American School for the Deaf at Hartford. 
1910. 12mo, pp. 85. 


Miss Beattie, a teacher in the Colorado School, has prepared 
this book of short biographies of prominent Americans as a 
‘stepping-stone to the history of the United States. In so 
doing she follows the recommendation of the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association and the Com- 
mittee of Five of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. Most, but not all of the subjects chosen, are the 
same as those recommended by the two committees. Prob- 
ably other teachers would have made a choice different 
from either; but, as the committees suggest, that is not 
a matter of great importance. “The object is to arouse 
interest and convey historical information at the age when 


ideas of time and place are only imperfectly developed, 
but when interest in individuals is keen and active.’”’ Miss 
Beattie succeeds very well in attaining this object. She 
tells her stories in simple language, “but not so simple 
as to lack stimulus for the pupils and require no effort on 
their part.”’ The book, like all the publications of the 
American School at Hartford, is well printed and illustrated. 


JENKINS, WESTON. Journal of the Farmers’ Club, Alabama School 
for the Deaf, Spring of 1910. 8vo, pp. 27. 


In the Annals for last March, pages 156-164, in an article 
entitled “School Farming: as a Craft and as a Discipline,”’ 
Mr. Jenkins gave an interesting description of the method 
in which farming is taught under his direction in the Alabama 
School. The object is to teach the pupils to think and at 
the same time to make them acquainted with some important 
phases of scientific and practical farming. The “Journal” 
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here presented is reprinted from the Alabama Messenger 
and gives in full and profitable detail the work outlined in 
the article in the Annals. 


VANDEGRIFT, EDITH. Little Stories Simply Told. Published by the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. Faribault: 1910. 12mo, p. 169. 


These “ Little Stories” are reprinted from the “Children’s 
Page” of the Minnesota Companion. They are wisely 
chosen and presented in very simple language adapted to 
the youngest pupils. We cannot have too many reading 
books of this character for deaf children. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Bibliography of Educa- 
tion for 1908-9 (Bulletin, 1909, No. 9; Whole Number 410). Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1909. 8vo, pp. 134. 


This Bibliography includes the titles of seventeen works 
and articles relating to the education of the deaf published 
in the English language between January, 1908, and June, 
1909, with brief notes indicating the scope and character 
of the publications in some cases. 

We are glad to see that the classification “ Defective, 
Dependent, and Delinquent Classes ” used in the Bibliography 
of 1907, under which the publications relating to the deaf and 
the blind were placed, has been dropped, and the more 
suitable heading “Special Classes of Persons” substituted. 


SCHOOL REPORTS.—We have received the Reports of the 
following schools since the last issue of the Annals: Clarke 
School, Forty-second Annual, 1908-9; Edinburgh Institu- 
tion, One-hundredth Annual, 1909; Mississippi Institution, 
Twenty-second Biennial, 1909; New York Institution, 
Ninty-first Annual, 1909; Perkins Institution, Seventy- 
eighth Annual, 1909; Rotterdam Institution, Fifty-sixth 
Annual, 1908-9, 
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American School.—Miss Cora M. Whitcher has resigned that 
she may be with her aged mother. 


Arkansas Institute.—Mrs. Margaret Goetz has resigned on 
account of ill health, and Miss Elizabeth Bost, a former 
teacher in this school, has returned. Miss Effie Vera Hart 
has been appointed instructor in art in the place of Miss 
Ethel Marie Barker, who resigns to be married. Miss Mattie 
Royston has been appointed substitute teacher and librarian. 


Central New York Institution—Miss Edna D. Gent has 
resigned to live at home and Miss Harriet C. Simpson to 
teach in the North Dakota School. The following new 
appointments have been made: Miss Frances A. Peterson, 
trained at the Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, and Miss Florida Gibson and Miss Margaret R. Warren, 
both trained at the Clarke School, as teachers; Miss Vivian 
Van Dyke, of Rome, New York, as substitute and practice 
teacher; and Mrs. Hester Archibald Gray, from the Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, New York, as teacher of 
sewing and supervisor of girls. 

The Register has been changed to an eight-page quarto 
and will contain more local school matter and less general 
correspondence than hitherto. 

An appropriation of over $12,000 by the State Legislature 
has relieved the Institution of its standing indebtedness. 


Chifu School.—We are glad to learn from Mrs. Mills that 
the permanency of the Chifu School has been secured by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, on condition that an 
endowment of $45,000 be raised. Of this amount $25,000 
has already been secured. In addition to the endowment 
and to Mrs. Mills’s salary, which is to be paid by the Woman’s 
Board, $3,000 must be raised annually to carry on the work. 
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For this sum Mrs. Mills appeals to our schools for the deaf 
and their friends. “Can any superintendent or teacher of 
a school for the deaf afford to lose this opportunity of 
putting the young lives under his care in touch with this 
world-wide movement of bringing the gospel to all people?” 

Mrs. Mills acknowledges the following gifts for the school 
received from the deaf and their friends since January 1, 
1910: 


The deaf of Canada, per Mrs. W. Watt..................6- $51.10 
Miss King, Oral School, Seranton, Pa....................4. 5.00 
Teachers’ Association, Mt, Airy Institution................. 25.00 
Dr. Crouter and members of the Faculty.................. 20.00 
The Deaf-Mutes of St. Luke’s Parish, Kalamazoo, Mich., per 
100.00 
Miss Outerbridge, per E. S. Thompson...................45 2.00 
Mr. Cuyler, Director, Mt. Airy School, per E. 8. Thompson... 25.00 
C Grade Pupils, Wissinoming Hall.......................- .75 


Christian Endeavor Society, Kentucky School, per Prof. Rogers. 50.00 
The Graduating Class, Oral School, Scranton, Pa., per Miss Fish 10.00 
Silent Workers and Little Helpers Societies, School for the 

Christian Endeavor Society, School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. . 5.25 


Contributions may be sent to Mr. Dwight Day, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., or to Mr. Frank W. Booth, Volta 
Place and Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Clarke School.—Mr. Carleton Ames Wheeler has resigned 
to become an instructor in Tufts College. Miss Charlotte 
Lee has also resigned. These vacancies are filled by the 
return of Miss Georgia Field and the appointment of Miss 
Mabel VanDeusen of the last senior class of Smith College. 


Gallaudet College—On Presentation Day last May the 
following action was announced by Mr. R. Ross Perry, a 
member of the Board: 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held March 16, 
1910, the following resolutions, prepared and offered by. 
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Hon. John W. Foster and Mr. R. Ross Perry, were unani- 
mously adopted: 


1. That Dr. Gallaudet’s resignation of the office of President of the 
Faculties be, and the same is, hereby accepted, to take effect at the end 
of the summer vacation next ensuing. 

2. That Dr. Gallaudet’s resignation of the office of President of the 
Board of Directors be not accepted and that the Board desire that he 
continue in that office for one year from the time of his relinquishment 
of the office of President of the Faculties; and he is hereby authorized 
to continue to occupy, as heretofore, the President’s House while he 
remains President of the Board. 

3. That the resignation of Dr. Gallaudet is accepted with great regret, 
and that the resolutions of this Board heretofore adopted at the meeting 
in June, 1907, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Gallaudet’s 
connection with this Institution (and the forty-sixth of his election to 
the presidency) be, and the same hereby are repeated upon this occasion 
and that they be read on the approaching Presentation Day. 

4, That in view of the long connection of Dr. Edward A. Fay with this 
Institution and of his most competent services, this Board would gladly 
have tendered to him the position made vacant by the resignation of 
President Gallaudet. It is only the positive statement by the retiring 
President that Dr. Fay would not accept the office, which deters the 
Board from making this tender, That this resolution shall be entered 
upon the records of this Board as an expression of its regard and its 
appreciation of the services, character, and ability of Dr. Fay. 

5, That Mr. Percival Hall be and is hereby appointed President of the 
Faculties, this appointment to take effect at the opening of the ensuing 
academic year, which will begin in September next. 


The resolutions concerning Dr. Gallaudet above referred 
to, offered by the late Justice David J. Brewer and unani- 
mously adopted June 19, 1907, were as follows: 


We, the Directors of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
speaking not for ourselves alone but also for all those who have been or 
are now connected with it as teachers or pupils, feel that the fifty years’ 
service of President Edward Miner Gallaudet, a service coterminous with 
the life of the Institution, calls for a recognition of the great obligation 
all are under to him for his faithful and successful labors in the instruc- 
tion and training of the deaf, not only of the District of Columbia, but 
of the United States and other countries, 

The son of the founder of deaf-mute instruction in this country, he has 
carried forward his father’s work and has lifted the standard of instruc- 
tion above the anticipations of the most sanguine. 
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Not alone in the matter of teaching has the influence of President 
Gallaudet been felt, but through his personality, and character he has 
largely shaped the lives and inereased the happiness of thousands of 
those who otherwise would have been deprived of much that he has made 
it possible for them to enjoy. 

We therefore place on the records of this Institution this testimonial 
in grateful recognition of what has already been accomplished, and, 
together with our congratulations for the past, extend to him our sincere 
good wishes for increasing happiness and success in (as we hope) a long 
future of life and service. 


We have commented elsewhere on President Callaudet’s 
retirement. Professor Percival Hall, who succeeds him, is a 
native of Washington, D. C., and thirty-eight years old. 
His father was Asaph Hall, the discoverer of the moons of 
Mars, long at the head of the Naval Observatory in Washing- 
ton, and afterwards Professor in Harvard University. He is 
a brother of Asaph Hall, now at the head of the Naval Obser- 
vatory, formerly Professor in the University of Michigan. 
Percival Hall was graduated from Harvard in 1892, was a 
Fellow in Gallaudet College during the year 1892-’93, taught 
for two years in the New York Institution for the Deaf, and 
in 1895 became an instructor in Gallaudet College. For 
several years he has been Professor of Applied Mathematics 
and Pedagogy and has had charge of the Department of 
Articulation. He is President of the Harvard Club of 
Washington and Secretary of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. His appointment as Dr. Gallaudet’s 
successor meets the hearty approval of his associates, the 
students, and the alumni of the College. 

Miss Elizabeth Peet, of the College Faculty, will hereafter 
be in charge of the health and discipline of the College women 
and will be assisted by Miss Helen Northrop, B. A., a 
graduate of the College and for two years a teacher in the 
North Dakota School, who has been appointed instructor in 


gymnastics and librarian. 

At the close of the term in June the following degrees were 
conferred in course. Master of Arts: Brewster R. Alla- 
bough, B. A., a graduate of the College in 1884, who has 
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taught many years in the Western Pennsylvania Institution 
and has recently been ordained to the diaconate in the 
Episcopal church; Sabra Clarinda Bradley, B. A., Ignatius 
Thorwald Bjorlee, B. S., and Alfred Leslie Brown, B. L., 
Normal Fellows. Bachelor of Arts: Gottlieb Bieri, Philip 
Earl Cadwell, Mary Josephine Gillman, Francis Marion 
Holliday, Gilbert Jentoft Isackson, Lulu May Lewis, Ida 
May Linabury, Alice Nicholson, Bertha May Thiessen, and 
William Nathan Toomey. Bachelor of Science: Arthur 
Benedict Dillon and Philip Robert Schroedel, Jr. Bachelor 
of Letters: Maude Elizabeth Roath. Florence Maude Key 
received a normal certificate. 

The serious damage to the main building of the College 
caused by fire and water last February has been thoroughly 
repaired. 


Gallaudet School.—Miss Norma Lang, B. A., a graduate of 
Westminster College, is added to the corps of teachers. 


Illinois School.—Miss Carolyn Gay Taft has resigned to 
teach in the Pennsylvania Institution and Miss Elizabeth 
Ferguson to be married. Miss Edna Shirley and Mrs. Cora 
Richards have also resigned. Miss Idella Walton returns 
after a year’s leave of absence. Miss Marie Orr from the 
California Institution and Miss Elizabeth Rhodes from the 
Wisconsin School have been appointed to fill vacancies. 
Mr. L. A. B. Holderby, physical director, has resigned and 
no one has been appointed as yet in his place. 


Institution for Improved Instruction.—Miss Ruth Sapping- 
ton, Miss Margaret H. Jenkins, Miss Evelyn O. Taylor, Miss 
Eliza McSherry, Mr. Jacob Klein, and Mr. Christian Woessner 
have left during the past year and Miss Florence Putnam, 
Miss Margaret McSherry, Miss Margaret Sallee, Miss Helen 
P. Russell, Miss Ellen A. Thompson, and Mr. J. Howard 
Covey have been appointed teachers. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Sarah Fuller has retired from 
the office of Principal and is succeeded by her niece, Miss 
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Ella Celynda Jordan, who has held the position of Assistant 
Principal for many years. Miss Fuller has been a teacher for 
fifty-five years and the only Principal of this school since its 
establishment. Beginning in 1869 with nine pupils, she has 
seen the school grow in number to more than a hundred and 
fifty, and through her ability, devotion, and zeal take its 
place in the first rank among American day-schools for the 


SARAH FULLER. 


From ‘Histories of American Schools for the Deaf,” 
published by the Volta Bureau, 1893. 


deaf. At a farewell reception given her June 25, 1910, an 
appreciative address was made by Mr. Henry C. White, one 
of her former pupils, and a poem by Miss Alice C. Jennings, 
another former pupil, was read. One stanza of this poem 
well expresses the aim of Miss Fuller’s life: 
One purpose hers, from first to last, 
One effort changeless, strong, and true:— 


All thought of self aside to cast 
And Duty’s pathway still pursue. 


* 
2 
: 
Fs 
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Kansas School.—Miss Dell Bartoo and Miss Clare Mont- 
gomery have resigned to teach in the Minnesota School and 
Miss Rachel E. Foster to teach in the North Dakota School. 
Miss Edna Shomber, from the Nebraska School, and Miss 
Florence M. Key, trained in the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, have been appointed teachers. 


Kendall School.—Miss Gertrude L. Dunn, a graduate of 
the State Normal School at Oswego, New York, has been 
appointed teacher of art and manual training; Miss Susie 8. 
Willis of Canton, New York, a graduate in domestic science, 
teacher of sewing and cooking; and Mr. Charles Herrington 
teacher of carpentry. 

The residence of Mr. Denison, long Principal of the School, 
now named “ Denison House” in memory of him, has been 
fitted up as a home for the girls of the School. A hot-water 
heating plant and fire escapes have been installed. A 
special matron is appointed for this house, and another for 
the boys’ house on the other side of the Green. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Mary Lyle, Miss Jennie Lee, and 
Miss Margaret Sallee have resigned. Miss Nannie B. Read 
and Miss Margaret H. Roberts of Danville, Kentucky, and 
Miss Grace Thayer, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, have been 
appointed to fill the vacancies. 

A double wing has been added to the trades building, and 
the dairy barn has been remodeled and equipped with the 
most improved metal stalls and stanchions for the care of 
dairy cattle. 


Maryland School.—Miss Margaret P. Maywood, who has 
taught here for five years, has resigned to teach in the 
Sacramento, California, Day-School. She is succeeded by 
Miss Emma Kelly from the Reno-Margulies School. 


Maryland School for Colored.—Mr. J. J. Wooten, a recent 
graduate of Howard College, East Lake, Alabama, has been 
added to the corps of teachers. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Nettie Lee Christy, Miss Julia R. 
Bateman, and Miss Elizabeth Bost are succeeded by Miss 
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Dell Bartoo and Miss Clare Montgomery from the Kansas 
School, Miss Winifred Winton from the Halifax School, 
and Miss Rose B. Alcorn from the Washington State School. 

The new auditorium is nearing completion. A large 
addition has also been made to the girls’ trades building, 
in which a new bake oven will be installed. 


Montana School.—The new $15,000 hospital and domestic- 
science building is ready for use. Mrs. Louise Warder, a 
graduate trained nurse, has charge of the building and 
teaches classes of girls in domestic science and home nursing. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Edna Shomber has resigned to 
teach in the Kansas School and Miss Anna Johnson gives up 
the work temporarily. Miss Helen Waite from the Wisconsin 
School and Miss Maude EF. Roath, B. L., a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet College, fill the vacancies. 

The walls of the new chapel and gymnasium building are 
ready for the roof. 


New England Industrial School.—Miss Martha Oakley 
Bockée, Principal for the last six years, has resigned to take 
a year’s rest and Miss N. Louise Upham, Supervising Teacher 
in the Oral Department of the North Carolina School at 
Morganton, is appointed her successor. Miss Daisy Davis 
has resigned to take a course in osteopathy. Miss Martha 
Stauffer, from the North Carolina School at Morganton, 
and Miss Mildred Palmer, trained at the Clarke School, are 
appointed teachers. 


North Carolina (Raleigh) School.—Miss Miranda Hall, who 
has had several years’ experience in teaching hearing children, 
succeeds Miss Sallie A. Upperman in the Oral Department. 

Metal ceilings have been put in all the rooms in all the 
buildings at a cost of something like fifteen hundred dollars. 


North Dakota School.—Miss Mamie Vandegrift has resigned 
to be married, Miss Helen Northrop to take a position in 
Gallaudet College, Mr. William W. Sayles to engage in busi- 
ness. Miss C. Simpson from the Central New York Insti- 
tution, Miss Rachel E. Foster from the Kansas School, 
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and Mr. George Herman Harper from the Alabama School 
take the vacancies. 

The grounds have been partially enclosed with a handsome 
iron fence. 


Ohio School.—Miss Dette Bidenhorn and Miss Ruth Saltz- 
gaver, both trained at the Clarke School, have been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

A linotype machine, model No. 5, has been added to the 
printing office. 


Oklahoma School.—Mrs. Kate Shibley, Miss Grace Koehler, 
and Miss Orrell Altman have resigned to engage in other 
duties. Miss Mary D. Carter from the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Miss Frances Ferguson from the Louisiana 
School, Mr. Guard 8. Price and Miss Grace Myers, super- 
visors in the Oklahoma School, are appointed teachers. 


Texas School.—Miss Kathryn Johnson, a teacher in the 
Oral Department for six years, has resigned to teach in the 
Pennsylvania Institution. The vacancy will not be filled 


at present. 

Miss Marion F. Peyton and Miss Delle Mayne, teachers in 
this School, took special training at the Clarke School last 
summer. In the employment of new teachers who have had 
no experience in oral work, it is now required that after one 
year’s service they shall take some special training of this 
kind. 


Washington State School.—Mr. William N. Marshall, a 
teacher in this School for sixteen years with a break of three 
years spent in other schools, has resigned to become a candi- 
date for county auditor. He is succeeded by Mr. George B. 
Lloyd from the New Jersey School. Miss Rose Alcorn is 
succeeded by Miss Sara McBride. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, 
head of the Oral Department in this school for many years, 
died April 21, 1910. She began her work as a teacher of 
the deaf in the New York Institution in 1868, and when the 
Western New York Institution was established by Dr. 
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Westervelt in 1876 she went with him from New York to 
take part in the work of the new school. She retired from 
active service in 1903, but continued to reside in Rochester 
and always maintained a deep interest in the Institution and 
the welfare of the deaf generally. She loved her work and 
was a woman of attractive manners, high attainments, and 
earnest piety. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Gustava Unkart, 
Miss Minnette M. Turner, Miss Katherine Fritz, Miss Mary D. 
Carter, and Miss Jess Brown have resigned and Miss Alice 
M. White is granted a year’s leave of absence. Miss Mary 
Roche, Miss Florence R. Ritchey from the Northern New 
York School, Mrs. N. W. Pickering from Chicago, Miss Allie 
Arnold and Miss Martha McClary from the Indiana training 
class, and Miss Carrie L. Jones from the Ohio School are 
appointed to fill the vacancies. 


Wisconsin Schdol.—Miss Helen Waite and Miss Betsy 
Larsen have resigned, the former to teach in the Nebraska 
School and the latter in the Utah School. Mrs. Alice Fisher, 
a former teacher in this School, has returned and Miss Mabel 
Bliss is taking up the work as cadet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Society of Deaf Artists—The American 
(formerly International) Society of Deaf Artists has been 
accepted as a chapter of the American Federation of Arts 
which has its headquarters in Washington, D. C., and is 
doing much to raise the standard of American art and archi- 
tecture. The number of active members in the Society of 
Deaf Artists is limited to twenty and that of honorary 
members to thirty. Its address is 200 West 146th Street, 
New York City. 

The Terms “ Institution” and “ Institutional.’”’—An instance 
of the misleading and unfortunate effect of the terms “ insti- 
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tution” and “institutional” as applied to our schools for the 
deaf occurred at the meeting of the Department of Special 
Education of the National Educational Association in Boston 
this summer. A prominent speaker in the discussion on 
“Provisions for Education of Non-normal Children,” after 
showing how difficult a problem it is to provide in special 
day-schools for “ungraded” (atypical) children who are de- 
fective in sight and hearing as well as in mind and morals, 
proposed that, inasmuch as such cases call for“ institutional’ 
treatment, they should be sent to “institutions” for the 
blind and for the deaf, and “ wondered ” whether the authori- 
ties of these institutions would have any objections to 
receiving them! Miss Mabel Ellery Adams—the title, but 
not the contents, of whose paper, which had been read 
shortly before, perhaps suggested the proposal—promptly 


explained that our “institutions” for the deaf and the blind 


are really schools for pupils otherwise normal and that 
mentally and morally defective children have no more place 
in them than in the common day-schools. We wish that 


Miss Adams in the title of her paper, which was given in the 
programme as “The Deaf Schools, Day and Institutional,” 
had used the term “Residential Schools” rather than 
“Institutions ” and we hope the twelve American schools for 
the deaf that still retain the word “Institution” in their 
titles will change it to “School” as soon as possible. 

Resolutions concerning President Gallaudet’s Retirement.— 
At the Annual Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1910, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf learns with deep regret of the resignation by Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet of his position as President of Gallaudet 
College, which institution he founded and which has been so ably 
conducted by him for the past forty-six years, In his retirement from 
active work, Dr. Gallaudet bears with him the hearty congratulations 
of all his fellow members in this Association upon the success that has 
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attended his efforts for the advancement of the education of the deaf in 
America, It is their earnest wish that he may live long and in health 
to enjoy the respect and affection in which he is held by his professional 
brothers, and by the deaf and their friends everywhere. 
Resolved, That a copy of this action be sent to Dr. Gallaudet, and that 

it be published in the Volta Review and the American Annals of the Dea}. 

MarTua C, BELL, 

Barton SENSENIG, 

J. A. McILvaine, Jr., 

A. CLARENCE MANNING, 


S. G. Davipson, 
Committee. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—Besides the International Con- 
gress at Colorado Springs, of whicha report is given elsewhere 
in this number of the Annals, State Conventions have been 
held during the past summer at Columbus, Ohio; Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Durham, North Carolina; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Portland, Maine; and Reading, Pennsylvania. The Deaj- 
Mutes’ Journal has given full reports of all these meetings. 


Periodicals.— After five years’ silence the Mississippi Deaj- 
Mute Voice resumed publication last spring. It is wisely and 
wittily edited by Mr. Edward M. Rowse, a teacher in the 
Institution. 

The publication of a monthly periodical in the interest of 
the deaf of Austria, called the Taubstummen-Revue, was 
begun last January. The editor is Mr. Franz Rotter; the 
address Griingasse 21, Vienna, Austria; the price, one dollar 
a year. 

The St. Louis Silent Success has been merged in the Seattle 
Observer. 
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BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
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in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, ete. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 
All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 
PERCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 


Washington, D. C. 4 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by a 


CaROLINE C, Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the i 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale. 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” a 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. HaMMonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. M 
“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Kextioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- i 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by WM. G. JENKINS, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E, Crane, B, A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. ‘e 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 

by J. Evetyn WiLLovuauey, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, ng 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. a 
“ MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE AMERICANS,” e 
by Grace M. Beartir, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 Ps 
per dozen, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 4 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, ig 

Hartford, Conn. 
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FOUNDED IN 1804, 
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Nos. 1 and 2 Met. Morris Park, West, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M; A., Principal. 


A select boarding and day school for pupils wholly or par- - 
tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and'social 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientifically developed 
and educated. The course extends from neat: to col- 

lege entrance. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request 


Located in highest and most healthful part o New York City i 
Combining city with country life. : ; nag 


A Private Boarding. School, 


Instruction oral and aural. 
Speech a habit. 
Life out of school @ means of culture: 

| From Kindergarten to Business or A 


SUMMER ‘cAMP 


: 
= 
Endorsed by leading Physicians. 
532-534 WEST 187th STREET. NEWYORK 
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